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HOLY CHURCH OR HOLY WRIT: 
A DILEMMA OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


GrorGE H. Tavarp, New York City 


Students of medieval theology are acquainted with the fact that 
neither the formative years of the medieval synthesis—say, from the 
8th through the 12th century—nor the climax of the Middle Ages— 
13th century—conceived of Holy Scripture as being only a set of in- 
spired books, the ‘Canon,’ containing the Revelation committed by 
Christ to His Church. Rather, the Sacred Scripture—or, as it was 
also called, the Sacred Page or the Sacred Doctrine—was to the 
medieval mind wide enough to encompass somehow the works of the 
Fathers and those of subsequent Doctors, Distinct though these were 
from the canonical scriptures, they nonetheless were viewed in the 
same perspective: Holy Writ and the commentaries thereupon formed 
one uncleft whole which was kept together by the continuity of the 
Church’s life. The apostolic writings were in a way continued by the 
Fathers’ homilies and treatises, and these in turn were prolonged in 
the early medieval tractates.’ 

The meaning of auctoritas in scholastic idiom provides a good 
instance of that close connexion between the contents of the Bible and 
the writings of the post-apostolic Christians. For whether it is applied 
to a scriptural text or a patristic quotation, auctoritas connotes “author- 
ity,” “authenticity” and “authorship’’: authority in the Church is in- 
separable from the authenticity of apostolic doctrine and the provi- 
dential mission of privileged authors. This interrelatedness of Scrip- 
ture and of the Church (both as teaching institution and as the home 
of theological investigation) may be illustrated by the fact that modern 
scholars are not agreed as to whether or not St. Thomas Aquinas 
himself established a formal distinction between the contents of the 
Bible and the works of theologians.® 

This intimate correlation between Scripture and Church, as en- 
visioned in the early Middle Ages, must be kept in mind when we 
approach the 14th century. For this century was the witness of a 
remarkable, if unfortunate, break with the hitherto conventional doc- 
trine on Scripture and Church. Although the former and more tradi- 
tional view still prevailed in many circles, there are now omens of a 
coming disruption. Once they are cut one from the other in theory, 
Holy Writ and Holy Church are in danger of drifting apart in 
practice: reading the written word of God goes no longer hand in 
hand with listening to the living voice of the Church, and the voice of 
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the Church, rather than growing from the contents of Scripture, is 
superadded to them. More and more now theologians introduce a 
vel, aut or seu between arguments borrowed from Scripture and others 
inspired by the life of the Church, as though it were possible for the 
former not to be included also under the latter heading, and vice versa. 


* * * 


One must acknowledge that this movement was well on its way 
by the turn of the 14th century. As a matter of fact, an unequivocal, 
though still cautious, statement of the new position was formulated in 
the last thirty years of the 13th century, only a short while after the 
deaths of the great doctors St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure. 

The features of the prologues to Commentaries on the Sentences 
changed widely as the 14th century approached and went by. From 
simple methodological introductions entirely focused on the theology 
developed in the commentary to which they preluded, they tended to 
become, particularly with the disciples of Duns Scotus and those of 
William of Ockham, independent treatises on the philosophy and the- 
ology of knowledge. Whilst, formerly, they naturally implied an 
epistemology, they now tended to make one explicit. With a shift of 
emphasis on the basis of theological work, this entailed also a change 
of focus in the respective functions of Holy Writ and Holy Church 
in the upbuilding of speculative and practical systems of thought. With 
the greater length of the prologues—though some are still on the 
shorter side and follow the former lines—there appear new questions 
that raise new problems or orient older queries in a new way. 

One of the longest of these prologues is also one of the first to 
mark a change of attitude concerning Scripture. Henry of Ghent, a 
secular theologian of note, wrote his Commentary on the Sentences 
between 1276 and 1292, well inside, that is, the 13th century. Yet there 
is no doubt that with him a new spirit was finding its way to the 
theological frontline. Of the twenty articles of his prologue—adding 
up to a total of 117 questions—one deals with “the authority of Sacred 
Scripture” and the wording of the problem definitely opposes it to the 
authority of the Church: “Must we believe rather the authorities of 
this doctrine (=Sacred Scripture) than those of the Church, or the 
other way round ?’”* 

The answer proposed by Henry is not so radical as it could well 
have been. He restates the classical principle, universally sponsored 
before him, that there is no ultimate discrepancy between the Church 
and Scripture. “Concerning the things of the faith, the fact is that the 
Church and Holy Scripture agree in everything and testify to the same 
thing, namely to the truth of the faith, in which it is reasonable to be- 
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lieve both of them: Scripture on account of the authority of Christ 
which true reasons show as obviously residing in it; the Church on 
account of what is seen in it by man...’ The question is raised, 
accordingly, not concerning facts, but concerning possibilities. “Let 
us see in which of them we should rather believe as to the things of 
faith, although they are in perfect agreement. If eventually it hap- 
pened that the community which is considered to be the Church, and 
Scripture, should disagree on some point, we could then know to which 
of them it is safer to adhere.”* With the knowledge of subsequent 
events which we have, it is striking to see Henry of Ghent anticipating 
an aspect of the Protestant Reformation, when the Reformers thought 
that “the community which is considered to be the Church” was con- 
demned by Scripture. This gives peculiar significance to the solution of 
Henry. 


Once recognized that there can be no ultimate contradiction be- 
tween Scripture and the Church, it remains that, from the viewpoint of 
man, there may be a discrepancy between Scripture and a church 
which is the Church, not indeed in itself, but only to the eyes of man, 
reputatione tantum.’ Henry proposes here two attitudes. “In itself and 
absolutely speaking, one must believe Holy Scripture rather than the 
church (in this second sense of church), because the truth as such is 
always kept in Scripture without alteration or change and nobody may 
add to, subtract from, or change it . . . In the persons, however, who 
are in the church, the truth is variable and changeable, so that the 
multitude of them can dissent from faith and renounce it by mistake 
or malice, although the Church remains always in a few just men.’”* 


This does not yet solve the problem. For the members of the 
Church do not believe in the abstract. They believe from amidst a 
concrete situation. Henry of Ghent sees this as requiring first an ad- 
hesion to what is known as the Church, and enticing to a further ad- 
herence to Scripture beyond what is known as the Church. “For the 
first birth and reception of faith the authority of the Church is more 
important than that of Scripture. It is therefore reasonable for a man 
who comes to faith for the first time to believe first and more in the 
Church than in Scripture, and to believe in Christ and His Scripture 
on account of the Church.”® “To confirm and substantiate, however, a 
faith already born, the authority of Holy Scripture, when it is under- 
stood, has the higher value. For a believer would adhere to it even if he 
saw the men through whom he received the faith renounce it, and even 
if he saw the whole church in the others—which is impossible— 
abandon the faith.’””° In the impossible situation wherein a Christian 
would see all other Christians forgo their faith, Scripture would provide 
the rock on which that man could stand alone, over against the judg- 
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ment of all others, over against “what seems to be the Church.” ‘Thus 
indeed a believer, knowing Sacred Scripture and having found Christ 
in it, believes the words of Christ in it rather than any preacher, rather 
even than the testimony of the Church, since he believes in the Church 
already on account of Scripture. And supposing that the Church 
herself taught contrary to Scripture, he would not believe her.”™ 


Such a statement sounds paradoxical coming from a 13th century 
theologian. For it seems to describe beforehand the situation in which 
the 16th century Reformers believed themselves to be. Yet Henry of 
Ghent was no forerunner of the Reformation. He firmly believed that 
the cleavage he spoke about was a feat of imagination, although he 
did not deem it absolutely impossible to happen. He moreover held a 
notion of Scripture which was germane to the general idea of the 
Middle Ages on what may be called the extension of Holy Writ outside 
of the Canon. “As the doctrine of the Apostles is related to the doctrine 
of the Gospels and of the Old Testament, so the doctrine of the Doctors, 
Augustine, Ambrose and so on, is related to the whole canonical doc- 
trine, although it has not the same authoritative weight, for there is 
no proof that some universal Doctors of the Church spoke in the Holy 
Ghost as there is for the Apostles . .. As the Apostles explained the 
Scriptures which had not been explained by Christ according to the 
standard of what He had explained, thus the universal Doctors, taking 
as a standard what Christ and the Apostles have explained, must explain 
until the end of the world what Christ and the Apostles have left un- 
explained, and they must not rest content with old explanations . . .”” 
The trend of this goes to show that Henry of Ghent in no way left 
behind the classical conception of Scripture, which embraces also, 
though in a lesser capacity than the inspired writers, the subsequent 
Fathers and Doctors. This naturally implies that he trusted the great 
interpreters of Holy Writ even though he may have, by way of hy- 
pothesis, imagined a situation wherein the Church of God and the men 
in the Church would be cut asunder. If this points to a new element 
which is being introduced into theological thought, it is to this: the 
Church transcends believers to such a point that the quasi-unanimity of 
these may fall into heresy. To Henry’s mind the dignity of the Church 
would then remain unimpaired. The Church would be on the side of the 
small group of true believers who would then stand by the Bible over 
against the judgment of the Christian community. There is nothing 
novel in that idea, insofar as it stands at the root of all medieval 
sectarian movements. What is unexpected is its introduction into 
orthodox theology. As against the older theologians, Henry’s doctrine 
implied an ethereal conception of the true Church: this is not necessarily 
identical with the community of believers, although she must always 
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be embodied in some of them, a tiny remnant within an all but universal 
schism. 
 * 

Other aspects of the intellectual dichotomy between Holy Writ 
and Holy Church, which instance still further the coming breakdown 
of the medieval synthesis, were emphasized in the 14th century itself. 
No doubt, theologians remained attached to Sacred Scripture. There 
were even some who, in a somewhat outmoded way, simply identified 
theology with Scripture-reading. Thus Peter Aureolis, c. 1315, attrib- 
uted the following idea to Godfrey de Fontanis: “(Theology) is a 
discipline (habitus) whereby one knows only what is written in the 
Bible and what the prophets, the apostles and the other composers of 


the Sacred Books meant . . . Theology consists in knowing the books 
of the Canon and their meaning.””** And according to the same passage, 
“what the Pope means. . . in the decretals’”—compared with “what the 


Emperor means... in the books of Law’”—is of less authority than the 
Sacred Books. 


Many also would have assented to the following sentence of Nicho- 
las of Lyra (d.1349): “I protest that I wish to state or determine 
nothing but what has been plainly determined either by Sacred Scrip- 
ture or by the Church’s authority’’* Yet there are only a few steps 
between speaking of the Church and of Scripture as alternative sources 
of authority, and making one of them subservient to the other. To 
subordinate the Church to Scripture—as Henry of Ghent apparently 
did—is one way of doing this. There is another way: to see Scripture 
as thoroughly dependent upon the authority of the Church. In his Con- 
cordia Quatuor Evangelium (1328-1334) Guido Terreni definitely 
adopted this standpoint. 

“From the Church’s authority the canonical books derive their 
power of authority. Through the Church the books of the Bible were 
accepted as authoritative. On the authority of the Church the faithful 
firmly believe that they infallibly contain the truth. It cannot be estab- 
lished that we must firmly believe in those books, unless it be on the 
basis of the Church’s authority” To Guido’s mind, the choice of 
the canonical books was made under the guidance of the Holy Ghost 
through a process which is similar to the assistance given to the 
Popes in their decisions. This comes out of a somewhat involved 
argument in favor of the infallible authority of the Popes. “If the 
Church is believed to have been guided by the Holy Ghost in the choice 
of canonical Scripture in order to be kept from error, to such a point 
that the Supreme Pontiff is not allowed to remove anything from the 
canonical books or to decide against their express truth, then we 
must believe that the Supreme Pontiff, in whom the authority of the 
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Catholic Church resides, does not err when he determines what the 
faith is, and that he is then assisted by the Holy Ghost. Otherwise 
it would be quite as easy to say that there was a mistake in the selection 
of the four Gospels or of the other books, or that there was a mistake 
in the doctrine that God’s essence neither begets nor is begotten . . .; 
it could even be said with the same facility that all synods and councils 
made mistakes, and thus no faith would remain certain of what is to 
be believed.””® That equation between the choice of the canonical 
books and the subsequent decisions of Councils and Roman Pontiffs 
is a token of that devaluation of Scripture which preluded the Reforma- 
tion. The Middle Ages had tended to assimilate post-scriptural writings 
to Scripture: the authority of the four Councils (or the seven) partook 
of the authority of Scripture’ which had imposed itself on the 
Church from the inside. Guido Terreni’s view is exactly opposite. 
The authority of Scripture derives now from that of the Church, 
which selected the canonical books as it has accepted some councils; 
which rejected non-canonical books as it has rejected some councils. 
Ultimately, it all comes from the Holy Spirit. But the authority of 
the written word of God, as far as we acknowledge it, proceeds from 
an intermediate authority, the decision of the Church. The instrumental 
nature of the latter guarantees that it is indeed the Holy Spirit who 
speaks in Scripture. Yet the theological point of comparison is no 
longer Scripture. Instead of seeing Scripture and the Church, 
Holy Scripture and the other “scriptures,’** as mutually inherent, 
Guido deepens the cleavage between them which we already met with 
at the end of the 13th century with Henry of Ghent. 


* KC * 


This cleavage led to an unexpected consequence. Former the- 
ologians had avoided speaking of a post-apostolic Revelation. Even 
Hugh of St. Victor, who placed the Fathers’ writings in Scripture, 
maintained a basic distinction between the 30 canonical books and the 
others which are “added to them” and “are not counted in the text of 
the divine Scriptures.”” The attribution of formal inspiration to St. 
Augustine had been vehemently opposed by Rupert of Deutz." And 
even when the extention of scriptural charisms to post-apostolic writers 
lay at the back of the medieval mind, this did not imply that Revelation 
as such could be post-apostolic. In classical theology there is a barrier 
between the Apostles and their successors. The documents coming 
from the latter—from Popes and Bishops and also from all believers— 
may somehow or other share in the power of the Word who expressed 
Himself through the Apostles. Yet they bring nothing new. They 
explain or expound, or explicate or comment on the Gospels and 
Epistles. They do not provide a newer Testament. This is the ultimate 
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significance of the fight of orthodoxy against various “spiritual”—or, 
as we would say, revivalistic—movements in the course of the 14th 
century. Thus Pope John XXII in 1318 condemned an idea current with 
the fraticelli that “in themselves alone the Gospel of Christ has been 
completed in this time.”** The Joachimite dream of a reign of the Holy 
Spirit marked by the promulgation of an eternal Gospel superior to 
Christ’s may help us understand the defense of orthodoxy against the 
notion of a post-apostolic Revelation. But the defense did not plug all 
gaps in the barrier and, precisely in the 14th century, a dangerous 
breakthrough was achieved by theologians who were far from 
Joachimite. 

The second book of William of Ockham’s Dialogue against Her- 
etics expounds two answers to the question: “What truths are Cath- 
olic?” The second, which William reports though he does not hold it, 
introduces post-apostolic revelations within the realm of faith. 


“They think that Christians are not allowed to disagree with five 
sorts of truths:—first, with what is said in Holy Scripture or what 
may be inferred therefrom through necessary reasoning; second, with 
the truths that have come to us from the Apostles by word of mouth 
or in the writings of the faithful, even though they may not be found 
in the Sacred Scriptures and may not be concluded with certainty 
from the Scriptures alone; third, with the contents of trustful chron- 
icles and histories; fourth, with what may be manifestly concluded from 
truths of the first and second kind only, or from one of them plus 
a truth of the third category; fifth, with the truths which God, besides 
the truths revealed to the Apostles, has revealed or even mspired to 
others, or which He would again reveal or even imspire, once that 
revelation or inspiration has or would have reached, without possibility 
of doubt, the universal Church.” Again, chapter 16, listing five kinds 
of heresies, numbers in the third place “‘the erroneous opinions which in 
any way oppose things revealed or inspired to the Church after the 
Apostles.”” The same chapter extends this still further when it qualifies 
as sapiens heresim “the erroneous opinions which are shown to be in- 
compatible with divine Scripture, with the apostolic doctrine outside of 
Scripture, with the things inspired or revealed to the Church, and with 
other truths that cannot be denied, in spite of the fact that their 
formulas in no way seem incompatible with divine Scripture, with the 
apostolic doctrine and with the things inspired or revealed to the 
Church.” This was written c.1334. It seems to have been a fairly elab- 
orate idea. Yet there is no doubt that the classical theology of the pre- 
ceding centuries would have shrunk from such a notion of post- 
apostolic Revelation. The co-inherence of Scripture and the Church 
made it then possible to hold post-apostolic literature as included in 
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some way in the realm of Scripture and accordingly, of apostolic 
Revelation. The breaking asunder of that synthesis in the 14th cen- 
tury, not only made the Church subservient to Scripture or, reversely, 
the Scripture ancillary to the Church. It furthermore threw open a 
door to the idea that the Church had her own Revelation, independently 
of that which the Apostles had recorded in their writings. 

By the end of the century Heinrich Totting von Oyta could, in his 
Commentary on the Sentences (1385-1388), take up from Ockham 
nearly word for word the notion of “truths which God, besides the 
truths revealed to the Apostles, revealed or even inspired to others and, 
if still needed, would again reveal or even insipre, which Revelation or 
inspiration has reached the universal Church with certainty.” 
Heinrich went further. He justified it from Scripture: “When the 
foregoing ways (of deduction from truths of faith) did not suffice to 
reach a conclusion, God revealed the truth to the Fathers who were in 
doubt, according to the promise of Christ, I am with you all days until 
the consummation of the world.’** From John 16, 12 he concluded, 
“Christ promised the Apostles that there would be revealed some 
Catholic truths which were not expressly in the Scriptures and did not 
formally follow from them: this was not only for them, but also for 
the Church which was to last till the end.’””’ As for a criterion of such 
post-apostolic Revelation, Heinrich had one: “Given any Catholic 
truth, in order to be Catholic, it has to be explicitly contained in the 
biblical Canon, or formally to follow from the contents of the Canon, 
or else to be acknowledged as such by the Church’s authority.””® 

Plainly enough, this raising of the Holy See to the dignity of 
judge of post-apostolic Revelation was bound to bring about, on the 
one hand, a misunderstanding of the classical doctrine of the Roman 
primacy in the Catholic Church, on the other, an excessive reaction 
which would risk undermining the orthodox conception itself. Wy- 
cliffe is a case in point. Yet for all his condemnation of much current 
theology and practice, John Wycliffe was unable to rid himself of the 
idea of the inspiration of some Fathers of the Church. He wrote of 
Augustine: “It does not seem to me less probable that the explanation of 
Scripture which he inserted in his writings should be the sense of the 
Holy Ghost, learned from Himself, than that he should now be living 
blessedly with the angels.’ 

‘+s 


In yet another way the list of Catholic truths presented in Ock- 
ham’s Dialogue betrays a parting from the hitherto usual approach 
to Scripture. The second kind of truths was formulated thus: “the 
truths that have come to us from the Apostles by word of mouth or in 
the writings of the faithful, even though they may not be found in 
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the Sacred Scriptures and may not be concluded with certainty from 
the Scripture alone.”** The Scriptures, plus the writings of the 
faithful, form the Scriptura sacra in its broad medieval sense. The 
“writings of the faithful” provide insights into the meaning of Scrip- 
ture which mere logic may not deduce from its letter. There is nothing 
really new so far. But the suggestion is unusual that some truths may 
have derived from the Apostles “by word of mouth” down “to us.” 
The idea is taking shape that a purely oral transmission runs parallel 
to the handing down of Holy Scripture with its interpretation in the 
writings of the faithful. The problem of the contents of Catholic truths 
connotes here the question of the channels of Catholic doctrine. For 
what proof is there that a supposedly apostolic truth orally transmitted 
really dates back to the Apostles? As its transmission is, in the hy- 
pothesis, oral, no historical criterion can possibly be applied. These 
implications are not elaborated upon in our text. Yet it is fair to note 
that we are at the start of an important, although decadent, theological 
movement. For a further explication of the notion of oral transmis- 
sion will mark the 15th and the 16th centuries.” 


* OK OK 


An instance of excessive reaction against an undue extension of 
the concept of Revelation is to be found in what William of Ockham, 
in his Dialogue, gave as a first doctrine on the nature of Catholic truth. 
“The only truths that are to be considered Catholic and necessary to 
salvation are explicitly or implicitly stated in the Canon of the Bible 

. All other truths, which neither are inserted in the Bible nor can 
be inferred formally and necessarily from its contents, are not to be 
held as Catholic, even if they are stated in the writings of the Fathers 
or the definitions of the Supreme Pontiffs, and even if they are be- 
lieved by all the faithful. To assent to them firmly through faith, or 
for their sake to bind the human reason or intellect, is not necessary to 
salvation.’”*° Whoever professed this opinion—Ockham seems to 
have done so—did not do full justice to the then traditional extension 
of Scripture, whereby Holy Writ is to be understood jointly with its 
reading by the Church, that is, for all practical purposes, with the 
Fathers as witnesses to the faith of the Church in the past, and with 
today’s Church members, headed by the Roman Pontiff, as testifying 
to the faith of the present. 

The classica' theology of the early Middle Ages would not have 
backed up such a radical departure from the pattern of orthodoxy. 
The statement of Heinrich von Oyta, that “to be acknowledged as 
Catholic by the Church’s authority” was, with explicit mention in the 
Canon and formal deduction from it, the criterion of catholicity, was 
not wrong in all respects according to classical standards. Insofar 
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as it conceived of three distinct, separate methods for the discovery of 
Catholic truths, it was an innovation. Connumerating the explicit 
contents of the Bible, the logical conclusions therefrom and the deci- 
sions of the Church, it cut out from the pattern of orthodoxy three 
unrelated domains, Scripture, reason (working on Scripture), au- 
thority. Such a disconnexion made each of them independent, without 
appeal in its own field, imposing itself on Christians as one of three 
sources of heteronomous law. On the contrary, the traditional concep- 
tion of a collective reading of the written word of God within the 
entire life of the whole Church made the reception and handing down 
of Scripture constitutive of authority. It also made the reason of 
each Christian and the authority of the whole Church in any of its 
channels of expression—beliefs of the faithful, pronouncements of 
Bishops and of the Supreme Pontiff—inseparable from the power 
of the Word which imposes itself on the readers of Scripture. Instead 
of restoring this fulness of the Catholic conception, Ockham’s opinion 
agreed to a cleavage in the economy of Revelation. Where the 
contrary position held two—apostolic and post-apostolic—Revelations, 
it adopted a restrictive notion of Scripture and paved the way for a 
denial of the Church as it was understood hitherto. From this to the 
doctrines of the Reformation there is only a difference of degrees. 
x * x 


In the course of the 14th century itself, John Wycliffe (d.1384), 
with the qualification already noted, reached on some points as far as 
the 16th century Reformers. To the Church-Scripture dichotomy he 
added another, which was seemingly unavoidable once the former 
had been accepted. Wycliffe was a learned theologian. He had enough 
acquaintance with the great periods of patristic and medieval theology 
to know that these had not concieved of the Church and of Scripture as 
separate, not to say opposed. There was only one way to bring into 
agreement that theological principle and the—to his mind—clear un- 
faithfulness of the Church of his day to the Scriptures. That way had 
already been pointed out by Henry of Ghent. If the Church as such is 
at one with Scripture and the Church of a given era is not, then “what 
is considered the Church” (Henry’s formula) is not the Church, From 
the realm of speculation where Henry moved, Wycliffe brought this 
down to the field of history: he saw a chasm between the primitive 
Church, which was the Church, and the church of simony and ignorance 
of the 14th century. ‘““How neglectfully the ordinances of the Church, 
which are so useful, have been thrown aside! Certain it is, the or- 
dinances of Christ and the primitive Church are better than those of 
the modern!’’* 

The extreme conceptions of the relationship between the Church 
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and Holy Writ are seen here in their most radical form. First, the 
doctrine rejected by Wycliffe: “They say that their own (pastoral) 
letters and all papal traditions have the same authority as the Gospel 
and more than the writings of the Apostle, for the Pope grants dis- 
pensations in spite of the Apostle and corrects the Gospel . . . They 
hold it heretic to say that the Pope can give power to nobody unless 
God gives him power first, since, as they think, he gives or withdraws 
power exclusively through his bulls with the consent of himself and 
his cardinals; otherwise, which is the true conclusion, nobody would 
believe in the approval or disapproval of the Pope, except when it 
is based on Scripture and when the truth of the thing to be believed is 
judged by Christ and the heavenly Church.”* Then his own idea, 
already clear in the preceding lines: “Everyman must be continuously 
Christian by trusting Sacred Scripture, which is the Catholic faith.’’** 

From the standpoint of medieval orthodoxy, there is nothing 
wrong in saying that Scripture is the Catholic faith. Taken by them- 
selves, many formulas of Wycliffe’s might have been coined by some 
perfectly orthodox theologian. Had Wycliffe been content with en- 
shrining his rightful indignation at abuses in the traditional theology 
a wedge between spiritual principles which were heretofore united. 


It was the tragedy of the 14th century that many Church politicians 
and theologians were unaware of the cleavage that was being wrought, 
by the former in facts, by the latter in thoughts. Not all were thus 
blind to the issue at stake, but these were the trends that became the 
most influential in the next two centuries. 

From this vantage point, we may say that the breakup of the 
medieval synthesis was achieved in principle as soon as what was, with 
Henry of Ghent, a feat of imagination, became, as witnessed in 
Ockham’s Dialogue, a theological principle: the Church’s authority is 
then irrelevant to the meaning of the Bible; it even derives from the 
latter. The opposite attitude, which we instanced from Guido Terreni, 
is as alien to classical theology: the canonical books draw their 
authority exclusively from a decision of the Church. Both ways drive 
where Holy Writ and Holy Church bring each other to fruition, he 
would not have abandoned orthodoxy. But Scripture cannot be the 
Catholic faith if it is cut off from the Catholic Church. To the eyes 
of the great medieval schoolmen, none can be subservient to the other. 
They form a team. Once separated each of them is maimed: the Church 
becomes a mere human organization and the Scripture a mere book. 
The former falls into the hands of administrators, the latter into those 
of philologists. Both are then opaque to the power of the Word, for in 
the scholastic synthesis the spiritual sensitiveness of each is provided 
by its oneness with the other. 
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The dilemma, Holy Writ versus Holy Church, as it arose in the 


See, among other texts, Hugh of St. 
Victor, De Scriptura et Scriptoribus 
Sacris, ch. 6: ‘‘As the Prophets follow 
the Law and the Historians the Prophets, 
so the Apostles follow the Gospels and 
and the Doctors the Apostles. The won- 
derful plan of the divine dispensation is 
such that while the full and _ perfect 
truth resides in each scripture, none of 
them is superfluous.’’ (l.c, P. L. 175, 16) 
See M.-D. Chenu, Introduction a l’Etude 
de saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1950, 
p. 109, with the references given in 
notes 1 and 2. 

In favor of the distinction: Gagnebet, 
La Nature de la Théologie Spéculative, 
in Revue Thomiste, 1938, 1-39; 213-255; 
645-674; M.-D. Chenu, La Théologie 
comme Science au XIII siécle, Paris, 
1942. Against the distinction, J.-F. Bon- 
nefoy, La Nature de la Théologie selon 
saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1939. 
Henry of Ghent, Commentary on the 
Sentences, prologue, art. 10, q. 1 

le, ne 4 

ditto 

le., n. 5 

ditto 

Le., n. 9 

le., n. 10 

ditto 

le., art. 8, q. 6, n. 14 

Peter Aureolis, Scriptum super I Sen- 
tentiarum, ed. Eligius M. Buytaert, St. 
Bonaventure 1952, n, 15-16 
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14th century, shows that this century was a most important link 
between the mind of the Middle Ages and the thought of the 16th 
century. For better or for worse—judgments of value are not our 
concern in this historical survey—the 14th century prepared the 
doctrinal Reformation which finally liquidated the medieval synthesis. 


Prologus de Commendatione Scripturae, 
P.L. 113, 31 

Questio de Magisterio Infallibili, Opus- 
cula et Textus, fasc. II, Aschendorff, 
p. 17 


5 Le., p. 17-8 
7 See the profession of faith of Pope St. 


Leo IX (1053), in Denzinger, Enchiri- 
dion Symbolorum, n. 349. 

See the Gelasian Decretum, in Denzinger, 
l.e., n. 164 

De Scriptura et Scriptoribus Sacris, ch. 
6 P.L., 175, 15-6 

In Regulam b.Benedicti, bk. I P.L., 170, 
496 

See Denzinger, l.c., n. 489 

l.e., bk. 2, ch. 5 


Questio de Veritatibus Catholicis, Op. et 
Text., fase. XVI, Aschendorff, p. 11. 
le., p. 14 

le., p. 13 

Le., p. 19. 


De Veritate s. Scripturae, ch. 2, ed. Bud- 
densieg, 1906, vol. 1, p. 37 

le., bk, 2, ch. 5 

For the 15th century, see Thomas Netter 
Waldensis (d.1431), Doctrinale Anti- 
quitatum Fidei Ecclesiae Catholicae, bk. 
2, ch. 19-21; for the 16th, see Albert 
Pigge, Hierarchiae Ecclesiasticae As- 
sertio, passim. 

l.e., bk. 2, ch, 2 

le., ch. 21, vol. 2, p. 168 

l.e., ch. 20, vol. 2, p. 134-5 

le., ch. 2, vol. 1, p. 34 
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THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF DIGGER COMMUNISM 
Pau Etmen, Northwestern University 


The Diggers who broke the turf on St. George’s Hill Sunday 
morning, April 1, 1649, have an importance far larger than the number 
of people involved would suggest, for their action was the first effort 
to bring into being a socialist Utopia. Their bold combination of 
theoretical and practical communism baffled their contemporaries, and 
historians ever since have failed to see them in the totality of their 
meaning. Were they simply hungry men, agrarian revolutionaries 
filing one more protest against economic and social injustice? Or were 
they religiously inspired men who used the most dramatic means at 
their disposal to portray the sinfulness of man and the possibility of 
redemption? The ambiguity of the Digger experiment has lent color 
to both explanations. 


I 


No one can deny that real grievances lay behind this left-wing 
demonstration. The poverty of the landless had not been lifted, but had 
grown even worse, since Lear offered his touching prayer on the heath: 

Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storme, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 

From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! 
The Civil War had been won for the middle classes, who found new 
chances for expansion in the heady atmosphere of a land freed from 
Crown, Established Church, and tyrannical Court; but the lot of the 
apprentices, workmen, and peasants was no better than it had been 
before, and it was these whose blood had made possible the victory. 
In addition to these man-made difficulties, poor crops were the rule 
in the 1640’s, and the harvest of 1648 was particularly disastrous. 
In addition, rising prices mocked the purses which hung limply at their 
owners’ sides. 

Enclosures had continued the systematic impoverishment of the 
lower classes, despite the protests from the pulpit which had continued 
for the century between Latimer and Laud.* A great many pamphlets 
recited the plight of the landless, but nothing was done to redress 
grievances.? Meanwhile, there was enough waste land available so 
that food for all could easily be grown. The Diggers, who had first 
expressed their views as mystical theologians, wearied of the futile de- 
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bates and decided to take matters into their own hands, using whatever 
theological ideas were at hand to lend authority to their need. 

This is the plausible view expressed by several historians who 
were interested in establishing the continuity between modern revolu- 
tions of the working class and the agrarian communists of the seven- 
teenth century. According to Eduard Bernstein, ““These pamphlets are 
couched in somewhat mystical phraseology, which manifestly serve as 
a cloak to conceal the revolutionary designs of the author.* David W. 
Petegorsky says that the Diggers are to be understood as left-wing 
democrats who quickly abandoned their earlier theology. Originally, he 
thinks, there had been no dichotomy between Winstanley’s religious 
convictions and his social theory. “Ultimately, the validity of his ar- 
gument rested on a foundation that was wholly secular in its nature, 
if primarily spiritual in its original inspiration. In his last work, his 
position was an almost purely materialistic one. Nature emerges as the 
final and ultimate reality.”* Similarly, John Strachey stresses the 
gradual secularization of Digger thought: “Winstanley, like every 
Englishman of his generation, had approached social and economic 
questions through theology and the Bible. He had abandoned, however, 
by the time that he wrote The Law of Freedom, his original mystical, 
Quakerish views for a magnificently expressed materialism.” 

These views rescue the economic motive from the obscurity into 
which classical historians had thrust it, and no doubt throw valuable 
light upon the considerations which move living men in the present as 
well as in the past. The common ancestor of the economic explanation 
of the Diggers is of course the historical materialism of Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. Both rightfully questioned the validity of an 
intellectual and moral history independent of its economic and social 
basis; and both took up the questionable position that economic phe- 
nomena are determinative. “It is not man’s consciousness that deter- 
mines his existence,” said Marx in a famous formulation, “but his 
social existence that determines his consciousness.” Historians who 
follow this line see the economic argument of the Diggers as the 
Unterbau, and the theological language used by them as the Oberbau, 
of interest only in so far as it throws light upon the former. 

The difficulty with “economism” as an adequate explanation of 
the Digger experiment is that it dismisses too lightly the fact that all of 
Winstanley’s many tracts in defense of the project depend on theological 
argument, even when for persuasive purposes the premises are only 
implied. If it is alleged that his language serves as a cloak for con- 
cealed economic motives, the answer must be that modern political 
strategies must not be used to gauge the sincerity of seventeenth-cen- 
tury sectarians. Unlike the practice of our own times, theological con- 
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siderations were primary in all areas of life in Winstanley’s time. 
Working class argument may be thoroughly materialistic today; it 
was not so then. The Diggers, moreover, were particularly ingenuous 
men, none of whom was the possessor of a college education. They are 
not to be confused with the contemporary agents provocateurs, capable 
of inventing an elaborate theological facade for concealing their 
essentially materialistic aims. If only economic considerations were 
at stake, it seems likely that they would have enjoyed wider support 
than they received from their neighbors, who shared with them their 
desperate economic plight, but differed sharply in their theology. 


II 


In order rightly to assess the relative importance of economic and 
theological presuppositions in the Digger experiment, it is necessary 
to distinguish the three levels on which Winstanley’s argument 
develops—anthropological, psychological, and. political. The first of 
these is the basic statement upon which the latter two depended. In 
many ways it resembled the classical account of the Fall. The key state- 
ment is that in Adam’s day the earth was a common treasury, and 
human society was characterized by happiness, peace, and plenty. 
“In the first entrance into the Creation,” he wrote, “every man had an 
equall freedom given him of his Maker to till the earth, and to have 
dominion over the beasts of the field, the fowls of heaven, and fish in 
the Seas.” The account sounds like the story of the Garden of Eden, 
with the important difference that a society of men is assumed in the 
prelapsarian state, unlike the account in Genesis, which speaks only of 
Adam and Eve as innocent. This primitive society was equalitarian, 
since every man was his own teacher and ruler, and in no way imposed 
his will on any other man. The hostility to the social hierarchy is 
reminiscent of John Ball’s jingle, which heartened the fourteenth- 
century revolutionaries: 


When Adam dalf, and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentilman? 

Since the idyllic state has been discovered outside the Garden, the 
account of the Fall also varies from the usual version. The Fall for 
Winstanley is the moment when men begin to take an inordinate pleas- 
ure in the objects of creation.’ The myth most useful for this purpose 
is not the story of Adam and Eve, with its implication that all men 
are equally guilty, but rather the story of Cain and Abel. In the latter 
account, sin is seen in its relation to private property. The substitution 
of Cain and Abel for Adam and Eve is accomplished by a piece of high- 
handed exegesis: Adam and Cain are identified. “Therefore certainly 
this Adam, or first man that is spoken of, is he that is within, as I have 
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spoke of, which kils or supresses Abel, who is the anointing.”* From 
now on the rich and powerful property owners are spoken of as “elder 
brothers” by Winstanley. Instead of the happy communal society, the 
“elder brother moves him to set about, to inclose parcells of the Earth 
into severall divisions, and calls those inclosures proper or peculiar to 
himselfe.’”” 

The Fall is not, then, the sin of Adam and Eve in the literal sense, 
but is rather the introduction of private property. It came about 
“when Mankind began to quarrell about the earth; and some would 
have all, and shut out others, forcing them to be servants; This was 
Mans fall.’"° Original sin is not a universal guilt, but is an hereditary 
sin shared by the sons of Cain. Not only the landlords, and the mighty 
in the land, are in this category. Included are all those poor who run 
about looking for teachers and rulers, and who fail to protest at their 
subjection. The landless share this guilt, and Winstanley does not 
spare them: “The hand of the Lord shall break out upon every such 
hireling labourer, and you shall perish with the covetous rich men.’”” 


Important in this quasi-scriptural account of human history is 
a mystical notion that the land itself has become polluted by the corrup- 
tion of the bodies of sinful men. Winstanley wrote that after man 
“refused to live after the Spirit, his Maker; and made choyce to live 
upon the objects of the Creation, he then dyed and corrupted, and fell 
into all venimous and stinking unrighteousnesse: and as his body went 
to the earth, he did still poyson and corrupt the earth, and caused it to 
bring forth poysonous Vipers, Todes and Serpents, and Thornes and 
Bryars.”” 
On the other hand, the descendants of the younger brother, 
Abel’s progeny, have preserved the memory of the prelapsarian bliss; 
and these he regularly refers to as the Israelites, members of the twelve 
tribes who have been scattered about the earth. ‘You are the field,” 
he tells them, “wherein the treasure hath lien hide.”’* Winstanley has 
invented out of the same circumstances, or had heard in the unchroni- 
cled ethos of the workers in the soil, the folk myth with which peasant 
people have expressed the mystery of the land—its seedtime and har- 
vest, its mingled beneficence and betrayal. In Piers Ploughman, for 
instance, Mary is likened to a mysteriously harvested field, in which 
Christ is the harvest. The time had now come, thought Winstanley, 
when the earth will once again become a common treasury. The forty- 
two months of Revelation having expired, mankind now lived in the 
half day of the Beast (the dividing of time), and the return of Christ 
was imminent.** Man would now be reunited with his Maker, much 
as a tract of wasteland could be rescued from its wildness by the plow 
and the hoe. 
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The second level on which Winstanley’s doctrine of the Fall oper- 
ates is that within the human personality, and thus is described in 
psychological terms. This description of the Fall is kept in relation 
to the Scriptures by means of an allegorical interpretation of the Gen- 
esis story, and may have been learned by Winstanley from the Familists, 
who in turn learned the exegesis from Melchior Hoffmann and the 
Rhineland Anabaptists. The device served admirably to establish the 
relevancy of the biblical myth, which had always to contend with the 
difficulty of attributing guilt to every man as a result of Adam’s sin. 
According to this account, the prelapsarian state is seen as inner con- 
tentment. Adam is in every man, and every man has the possibility of 
the Adamic innocence and fall. 

Sometimes the paradisiacal state is thought of as one in which 
Reason has its proper dominance. The prominence of Reason in Win- 
stanley’s thought has led to certain mistakes on the part of his inter- 
preters, some seeing in it a secular motif which prepared the way for 
the Enlightenment; but such misapprehension is possible only if the 
context of his writing is not borne in mind. The first sentence of 
The True Levellers Standard Advanced (1649) is as follows: 


In the beginning of Time, the great Creator Reason, made the Earth 
to be a Common Treasury, to preserve Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and Man, 
the lord that was to govern this Creation; for Man had Domination given 
to him, over the Beasts, Birds, and Fishes; but not one word was spoken 
in the beginning, That one branch of mankind should rule over another.’ 


But the Reason Winstanley speaks of is not cognitive reason, in the 
form which the eighteenth century used as a shibboleth. The Creator 
Reason is equated with the Logos, which in turn is the same as the 
Indwelling Christ. Just as did the early sects, he united Christian 
natural law with mystical spirituality.” 


If Adam before the Fall is present in every man as Reason, 
Adam after the Fall is also present in every man as Imagination. “In 
this Garden Mankind,” says Winstanley in his usual allegorical lan- 
guage, ‘‘and in every branch of him, there is a Tree of knowledge, of 
good and evill, called Imagination.”** He follows here the typical 
Elizabethan psychology, illustrated in numerous plays and prose tracts 
of the time, and which might be considered a description of mental 
process which does not depend on theological concepts. However, Eliza- 
bethan psychology is also theological. According to the common view, 
the senses perceive the object, and report the impression of that object 
to the imagination. The imagination refers the impression first to 
the affections. At this point reason debates the pros and cons of the sit- 
uation, and in turn refers the impression to the will. The will decides 
whether or not the subject should act. It was widely held that after the 
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Fall, the last two steps in the process—the operation of reason and 
will—were hopelessly weakened, while the imagination maintained its 
primitive strength. Winstanley’s graphic account of the victory of 
imagination over reason is based upon early seventeenth-century psy- 
chology, which in turn was based upon the classic account of the Fall. 


The two Adams struggle for mastery within man, according to 
the Digger belief; and when the social structure permits one man to 
hold authority over another, the Imaginative Adam achieved the dom- 
inant role. Man then sought contentment not within himself, as he had 
formerly done, but in outside sources, namely, his power over others. 
But the most conspicuous form of power over others lay in property 
rights, since by this means I may say to my neighbor ‘“‘This is mine 
and not thine.” 


The third level of Winstanley’s Fall doctrine was expressed in 
political terms, particularly as the history of the English nation. He 
made use of the notion of the harmony in England which supposedly 
preceded the invasion of the Normans in 1066; and thus, as Margaret 
James observes, “the theory of a Golden Age and Fall was given decent 
English clothing.’”** |The appeal to a pre-Norman Paradise was not 
distinctive to Winstanley, being typical of much contemporary political 
theory, appearing for example in many of the Leveller tracts, and in 
the pamphlets by John Hare in 1647. According to this theory, Wil- 
liam granted huge tracts of land to his retinue and troop leaders, his 
colonels becoming lords and his soldiers freeholders. There was nothing 
particularly theological about this theory, except that it proceeded by 
analogy from the biblical account. Moreover, a literal interpretation 
was made of the Apocalyptic account of the fall of Babylon from the 
Beast, England being identified as the tenth part of the city that 


would fall.?® 


The remedy for this fallen state, whether anthropological, psy- 
chological, or political, was the same: the landless must dig the common 
on St. George’s Hill. Winstanley knew, of course, that this was a clear 
case of trespass. The law governing common lands had been solidly 


established and remained almost constant from Anglo-Saxon times 


until 1845. For one thing, the landless did not even have the rights 
enjoyed by freeholders, who enjoyed certain privileges on common 
land. Freeholders had common of turbary (turf for fuel), estovers 
(timber for fuel), piscary (fishing), and pasture; but even they had no 
right to cultivate the common soil.”” The Diggers had only the ques- 
tionable non-religious argument that the title to the lands was a gift of 
the King, and since the King had been executed, the title reverted back 


to the people. 
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They did, however, have the more persuasive theological argu- 
ment that the earth had once been a common treasury and would soon 
be soagain. The actual digging must be regarded partly as a desperate 
effort to get food, for they did need the parsnips, carrots, and beans 
which they planted; but even more the digging was a protest at the ex- 
propriation of lands from the people. J. Max Patrick goes only a little 
too far when he says that “it should not be forgotten that the attempt 
of the Diggers was purely symbolical.”** But Petegorsky is surely 
wrong when he ignores the representative quality of their action. 
Though the Diggers did not propose the seizure of all property, they 
hoped that others would join their crusade and that in time the whole 
kingdom would be communally owned. Thus the digging symbolized 
the new age, a society purged of its uncleanness, a people living once 
again in Adam’s idyllic state, men once more able to find happiness 
within themselves, and England restored to its pre-Norman peace. 


The basic premise of all three Digger positions is openly or 
covertly theological. As Winstanley’s editor has said, “It is hopelessly 
unhistorical to take the seventeenth-century radical out of the religious 
and theological context in which . . . he did his thinking and his act- 
ing.”*’ So far from being a secular program, Winstanley’s vision of 
a new heaven and a new earth was not unlike John’s on Patmos. He 
hoped for nothing more and nothing less than a visible Christian society, 
in which the Scriptures are “really materially to be fulfilled,” and in 
which the fruit of the earth is shared because it belongs in the last 
analysis to the Creator. 


It is noteworthy that Winstanley spoke of the Digger project as 
a mystical vision, rather than as a scheme which had been suggested 
by personal experience or by studying books. “I never read it in 
any book,” he insisted, “I heard it from no mouth of flesh till I under- 
stood it from thy teaching first within me.”” It is likely that Winstan- 
ley did not mean to say that the religious communism he proposed was 
new, but rather that he had been introduced to these ancient ideas in 
a mystical vision, and had become convinced of their truth without ex- 
ternal authority. It is apparent that if Winstanley unconsciously ab- 
sorbed these ideas, he did not do so from secular sources which were 
open to him. There is no reason to believe that he knew Plato’s Republic, 
though his plan for a common storehouse suggests the Guardian com- 
munity in Plato’s work. Nor did Winstanley give any sign that he knew 
the collective ownership proposed by Zeno in the Stoic community. 
These were the principal sources used by the priests when they fomented 
the Peasant’s Revolt. According to Langland, 


They preche men of Plato and proven it by Seneca 
That all things under heaven ought to be in commune.** 
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Though there is no sign that these classical sources influenced 
Winstanley’s thought, there is every indication that his political thought 
was inspired by biblical communism’ Don M. Wolfe is no doubt right 
when he says that “From Scripture alone Winstanley derived his 
fundamental economic principle . . . that the earth should be made a 
‘common Treasury.’ ”*° * It was from no secular authority that Win- 
stanley derived the notion that “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” He knew the Sermon on the Mount, of course, and had been 
as deeply stirred by it as the followers of Thomas Miinzer, who had 
turned Christ’s sympathy for the poor into a Christian communism. 
Above all, Winstanley cited as a proof text the passage which described 
the early Jerusalem community, in which believers “had all things 
common ... and parted them to all men, as every man had need.’’”* 


The Church had not with one voice spoken about the necessity of 
communism as an expression of Christian ethic. The Fathers of the 
early Church had agreed that the sharing of goods was manifestly the 
ideal state; but they were equally insistent that since the Fall, man’s 
greed made the common ownership of property a dangerous temptation 
to sin, and they saw clearly that property was an instrument of justice. 
In the previous century, conservative English Puritans denounced radi- 
cals who would “bring in equalitie amonge all men, and would have all 
things in common and no man to be riche.”**_ In fact, this was also the 
point made by the editor of the Perfect Weekly Account, who had, in 
the issue of July 18-25, 1649, attacked the Diggers as visionaries who 
had falsely concluded that property was only an _ instrument 
of injustice.” 

Nevertheless, distributive communism persisted as a Christian 
ideal throughout the centuries, and occasionally found expression in 
such groups as the Catharist sects of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and by John Wyclif and the Northfolk Lollards of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is quite possible that Winstanley knew at least a little of 
More’s Utopia, with its communist program veiled in allegorical form 
and based upon a Christian humanism. But the views most clearly ante- 
cedent to Winstanley were those which Thomas Miinzer learned from 
Nicholas Storch of Zwickau, and which came to England with the 
Familists early in the seventeenth century. All these men shared the 
restitutionary idea, inspired by humanism and most clearly expressed 
by Zwingli, that the Church must return to the primitive state of the 
Jerusalem community ; and some of these men drew the same conclusion 
as Winstanley, that this meant the return to common ownership of 
property. None of these men advocated communism on the grounds of 
material advantage, but rather because a return to the selflessness of 
the early church required the abandonment of private property. 
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Before a decision can be made on the merits of the controversy 
over Digger motives, it is necessary to distinguish the various phases 
through which Winstanley’s thought moved. At first he seemed con- 
vinced, as was Luther, that God would bring the new age, and that not 
doing but rather receiving was the true office of the Christian. He 
desired the equality of land, and wanted the park palings and hedges 
down; but he believed that “the arm of the Lord onely shall bring 
these mighty things to passe.”*’ He shared the chiliastic hopes of a 
great many of his contemporaries—including Cromwell, Milton, and 
the Fifth Monarchy men—and waited confidently for the millenary 
kingdom. His period of pure spirituality, reminiscent of Hans Denk, 
Sebastian Franck, and the Familists, lasted through the summer of 
1648, and saw the production of two mystical tracts. In the fall of the 
same year he wrote two purely theological tracts, The Mysterie of God 
and The Breaking of the Day of God. 


Sometime early in 1649, Winstanley came to the conclusion that 
he could not stand idly by waiting for the dawn of the new day, but 
must himself initiate the action that would bring in the new era. The 
transitional tract is The New Law of Righteousness. He still opposed 
the use of violence, feeling that force could not be used to change the 
social structure. But he led his followers to St. George’s Hill in Surrey, 
and began literally to dig the soil. For the first time in revolutionary 
history theoretical communism became associated with the idea of the 
Putsch, the implementation later expressed in the Blanquist formula 
of expropriation for the benefit of the oppressed. By so doing he pro- 
vided a blueprint for revolutionary policy which did not wait for the 
drift of history, but which in a more aggressive fashion plotted for 
the overthrow of governments, hastened the new era by propaganda, 
and took its position according to the Anabaptist slogan “without 
tarrying for any.” 

More and more Winstanley had turned his attention away from 
the possibility of inner peace, and had begun to examine more closely 
the possible changes in the outward structure of laws and institutions.” 
To this period belong the tracts connected with the Digger experi-’ 
ment in 1649. Later that year he spelled out for the first time in radical 
literature a detailed plan for a communist state which was not meant 
to be an ideal possibility, but was a working plan for a society which 
had already come into being. The Law of Freedom (1649) thus be- 
came the key document in the change from a vague, eschatological com- 
munism toa comprehensive social philosophy. In this important change 
during his short career he embodied the conflicting forces which have 
puddled the stream of many a communist document since that time: 
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whether on the one hand the socialist regime is to be the necessary con- 
sequence of maturing forces of production in the bourgeois society, 
or whether the socialist regime will come because man has set himself 
the task of bringing it about.** 


The truth of the matter is that the new society which Winstanley 
expected will come, if it comes at all, both because God has willed it, 
and also because men have fought for it. Though he gave no sign of 
seeing the unity of his position, the transition between the mystical and 
theological writings of his early period and the practical communism 
of the later period is merely a change in emphasis. Man does, of course, 
belong to the order of history; here Bernstein and Petegorsky are 
right. In this order economic, political, and social considerations are of 
primary importance. For the dispossessed of Weybridge, Surrey, in 
1649 economic considerations were so important that without them, 
the conduct of life would not be possible. The planting of carrots and 
beans was immediately inspired by the hope that they would take 
root, flourish, and provide food for the poor of Surrey. 

But the materialistic view of history perpetually obscures the 
equally compelling fact that man belongs as well to a divine order, 
since he is spirit as well as body. His theology expresses this ultimate 
concern, and defines a relation with himself, his fellow man, and with 
God which transcends even physical sustenance. Theological considera- 
tions may be separated from economic concerns in theory but not in 
practice. Man in the totality of his being is subject to bodily needs as 
well as to spiritual needs, and it is for this reason that Jesus regularly 
addressed himself to the most obvious need of the lame, the blind, and 
the hungry. Winstanley saw what the Anabaptists saw, and what the 
Laudian churchmen and the Lutheran clergy failed to see: that poverty 
and hunger are not isolated phenomena, but are related to the basic 
estrangement which sets man against his neighbor, and both against 
God. When the New Being is an actuality, economic and political con- 
siderations have both found their common matrix. 

Winstanley reconciled his theory and his practice by subsuming 
both under Christ. Since Christ dwells within man, the distinction be- 
tween physical and spiritual states cannot be made: “Christ being in 
the grave, like a corn of wheat . . . and Christ rising up from the 
powers of your flesh . . . is to be seen within.”*’ It is the mark of his 
great achievement that this primitive theologian grasped with an 
intuitive certainty that the historical order and the divine order are 
within each other, and that the Church, as Paul Tillich has said, is 
“always and everywhere theological and sociological at the same time” 

In this respect the Digger theory is superior to that of the Level- 
lers, who are frequently described as the more realistic of the two. 
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The Levellers under John Lilburne more carefully separated politics 
from economics, demanding equality only in the former; and to a 
greater extent than the Diggers they separated both economics and 
politics from theology. For this reason Winstanley called his group 
“the true Levellers,” appreciating the fact that when man is in the pres- 
ence of God, all distinctions of a socio-economic nature lose their force, 
and men stand before their Creator propertyless as well as shorn of 
their rank. 


Because his views were fundamentally theological, Winstanley‘ 
hopefully undertook a task which economic considerations alone would 
have told him was impossible: the communization of the English land. 
It would not have occurred to any of his contemporary critics or 
friends to wonder whether the ownership of land was a proper concern 
for the theological mind. His plan was resisted on economic grounds, 
Cromwell’s supporters seeing in the Digger enthusiasts a threat to the 
new commercial privileges which they had so painfully won. But neither 
his friends nor his foes felt that it was necessary to distinguish between 
his theology and his economics, the relevance of the biblical account to 
all areas of life being more apparent than it is today. Within a half- 
century it became necesary to distinguish between the two. “By the 
end of the seventeenth century,” writes R. H. Tawney, “the secular 
State, separate from the Churches, which are subordinate to it, has 
emerged from the theory which had regarded both as dual aspects of 
a single society.’”** In Winstanley’s single society, the poor suffered 
under the special conditions of their lives, but the fault was the more 
basic isolation of man from his Creator. This was his theme, the 
changes of which he rang in a series of tracts until his last plea, 
Fire in the Bush (1650). 


The immediate effect of the Digger experiment was not im- 
portant; in fact, Winstanley and Everard both disappeared, their 
followers were dispersed, and the enclosures continued without pause. 
Yet the hidden strength of the movement, apparent in every one of 
Winstanley’s pages, lived in the two possibilities which are latent 
in his views. On the one hand his frank materialism provided a theory 
for subsequent revolutionaries. According to John Strachey, “With 
Winstanley, materialism, the typical and inevitable characteristic of 
working-class thought, pushed its way up for a moment through 
the gap made in the ranks of the privileged classes of England by 
the civil war.’*’ He anticipated some of Locke’s theories on prop- 
erty, and through Henry George inspired later reforms of the land 
laws. But his theology lived on as well, and there is a respectable 
opinion that he helped lay the foundation for Quakerism through 
George Fox.** In the Quaker’s quaint genius for maintaining a rich 
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mystical life and at the same time preserving a responsible sympathy 
for the dispossessed, Winstanley’s double achievement has remained 
alive. 
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THE KULTURKAMPF AND HISTORICAL POSITIVISM 
Rosert W. LouceEe, University of Connecticut, Storrs 


The crisis in the relations of the church and state in Prussia in the 
seventies, the so-called Kulturkampf, became acute with the passage of 
the May Laws in 1873. These laws climaxed a series of measures 
which had curtailed clerical freedom of speech (Kanzelparagraph), 
abolished the Catholic Section of the Ministry of Worship, suppressed 
the Jesuits, and limited ecclesiastical influence over the schools 
(Schulaufsichtsgesctz). The primary objective of the May Laws, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Worship (Kultusminister), Adalbert Falk, 
was “to secure the indispensable rights of the state while rejecting 
interference in purely ecclesiastical affairs.”* The laws sought to 
accomplish this objective by simplifying the means through which an 
individual could separate from his religious community and by estab- 
lishing more direct state control over the training and appointment of 
candidates for clerical office. The former measure was designed to 
strengthen the state’s ability to guarantee individual rights, while the 
latter aimed at assuring the loyalty and the national orientation of this 
important group of public servants. The law also created the Royal 
Court for Ecclesiastical Affairs which was intended to hear appeals 
from ecclesiastical discipline and thereby protect the state’s claim to 
ultimate control of justice. 

These laws and measures aroused in Prussia on the morrow of its 
great political and military triumphs internecine religious tension and 
struggle such as it had not known since the Thirty Years War. From 
the Peace of Westphalia through the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, confessionally divided Prussia under the patronizing but tolerant 
policies of the Hohenzollerns had been conspicuously blessed with 
religious peace and quiet. In the earlier nineteenth century, amity be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant extended to close cooperation between 
their theological faculties, joint sponsorship of journals and other 
indications of good will. What provoked the crisis and stirred bitter 
discord in the Reich at the moment when the historical task of the Ger- 
mans was consolidation and community of effort in firmly establishing 
their new empire? While the origins of the Kulturkampf are exceeding- 
ly complex in detail, in general it was a consequence of Bismarckian 
politics, of certain ideological currents of the time, and of the work and 
influence of a group of scholars who may be called historical positivists. 
The first two topics have been treated extensively, though not defin- 
itively, in the existing literature and are examined in the first part 
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below. The third topic, scarcely noted in the literature, is analyzed 
in the second part. 


I 


The historiography of the Kulturkampf has been mostly the work 
of Catholic scholarship, perhaps because Liberals and admirers of Bis- 
mark have found the subject too embarrassing. Since the Kultur- 
kampf bore, if not exclusively, at least most heavily upon the Catholic 
Church, it is hardly surprising that this literature is preponderantly 
hostile and expounds most commonly the thesis that the Kulturkampf 
was an unprovoked and malicious attack upon the church. Thus, 
Majunke laid the burden of the struggle on what he considered the anti- 
Catholicism of the Prussian state in general and in particular of those 
officials who were reluctant to accept the Catholic interpretation of 
articles 15, 16, and 18 of the Prussian Constitution of 1850 which 
guaranteed, or seemed to guarantee, complete freedom to the churches.” 
Kissling, likewise, though his three-volume work coming a generation 
after the events is a more thorough and careful exposition, adopted the 
general thesis that the Kulturkampf was primarily an anti-Catholic 
movement. He found in the German nationalists, intellectuals, Protes- 
stants, in Bismarck, the National Liberals, and in an uncertainly classifi- 
able but certainly malicious group of publicists a kind of anti-Catholic 
least common denominator which made the church the béte noire of all 
their fears and problems.* Goyau, while more moderate and empha- 
sizing more strongly the role of Bismarck, assumed that the crisis 
was the product of secular but not of ecclesiastical aggressiveness.* 
No major apologia for the Kulturkampf has been written’ although 
Foerster’s biography of Falk is, in effect, such a defense. Foerster, a 
son of an associate of Falk, recognized that so deep seated a struggle 
must be more than a question of spiteful attack and staunch defence— 
“a duel between a statesman and priest’”—but must be a clash between 
the two great “ways of thought concerning the relation of church and 
state, the canonical and the natural rights philosophy.” Foerster did 
not develop this engaging thesis but went to the diametric opposite of 
the Catholic historians and considered Falk the champion of the nation 
against an unprovoked ecclesiastical assault.° 


Whatever the mark of approval or disapproval set upon Bis- 
marck’s attitude, his fundamental position in the Kulturkampf has 
been generally assumed and minutely examined. Bismarck increasingly 
resented the real or fancied opposition of the church and Catholic 
sentiment to his political course. He perceived an incongruity between 
the growth of a Prussian Germany with a Protestant dynasty and 
centralized bureaucracy, and the simultaneous development of central- 
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ized absolutism in the church, and early sensed the possibility of an 
overt struggle." His concern and irritation deepened in 1870 when 
some south German Catholics were disposed to ally with France rather 
than the North German Confederation.* He was inclined to give 
credence to rumors that the French had been stirred to battle by the 
Jesuits to put down the rising Protestant power to the north.® While 
his practical political sense would tolerate no break with Rome during 
the war, and while his instinct for power politics led him to hope as 
late as 1872 that he could use the Vatican as a make-weight against the 
Center, events in 1871 and 1872 induced him to precipitate direct 
action against the church. 


The rise of the Center party, the close association of the Catholic 
clergy with Polish nationalists in Posen, cooperation of Welfish par- 
ticularists with the Center, a diplomatic affront administered when 
Pius IX rejected v. Hohenlohe as German envoy, these and other 
events rather than principle moved Bismarck to direct action.’® Prob- 
ably nothing stirred Bismarck’s apprehension more than the growth 
of the political action of the Center, the concomitant expansion of the 
Catholic press, the waxing immoderation in the speeches of its parlia- 
mentary representatives, and its increasing attractiveness to consider- 
able masses of the population. Considering Bismarck’s hostility to effec- 
tive parliamentarism, it is scarcely an exaggeration to assert that Bis- 
marck was led into the Kulturkampf as an initial attack on parlia- 
mentarism, an attack, as it were, on a revolutionary spectre coming 
from the right.” 


Practical political considerations probably would not have pro- 
voked so violent a storm had not public opinion been conditioned by 
certain ideological currents. Four groups fruitful in ideas for the 
Kulturkampf may be discerned: liberals, radical Protestants, nation- 
alists, and doctrinaire statists. 

Liberal thought or sentiment in the second half of the nineteenth 
century was in some respects fundamentally at odds with the his- 
torical religious confessions and more especially the Catholic Church. 
Liberalism had generally been associated with national movements and 
thus had run counter to the church’s support of anti-national conserva- 
tism and the church’s own tendency toward absolutism and centraliza- 
tion. The one championed the secularization of society and freedom of 
thought; the other, since early in the century, had reasserted the ideal 
of the medieval order and fought doggedly to retain ancient preroga- 
tives and privileges. Accordingly, in supporting the Kulturkampf 
against the church, German liberals were opposing natural right to 
canonical right. They were reacting to that call to battle, the Syllabus 
of Errors, and defending themselves against “the troop raised in the 
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service of the ideas of the Syllabus,’ the Catholic party. The decidedly 
hostile, even violently anti-religious, as well as anti-Catholic, position of 
elements of the liberal left gave zest to their participation in the 
struggle.” Especially the liberally inclined intellectuals in the press and 
in the universities, who, since the mid-sixties, had carried on a polemic 
against the church, redoubled their efforts in the name of intellectual 
freedom or, as often interpreted, as a campaign of hate. One writer 
considered the liberals so pertinaciously dogmatic that they were in- 
capable of any solution to the problem of church and state other than 
“!’écrasement mortel de l’ennemi.’** The arrogance and paradoxically 
quasi-religious nature of German liberalism in the seventies gave rise 
to the term Kulturkampf employed by one of their number, Rudolf 
Virchow, to suggest that the conflict lay between fundamentally 
diverse Weltanschaungen. Some contemporaries hostile to the pre- 
sumptions of the church despised as much or more the pretensions of 
German liberalism. Treitschke, who defended the Kulturkampf as a 
political necessity, sternly rejected the argument of the liberals that 
they were defending a higher form of culture. Constantine Frantz 
took the liberals to task for their nihilistic mammonism, and Paul de 
Lagarde denounced the whole Kulturkampf as one evil attacked by 
a worse one.“ 


The question of the Protestant influence on the Kulturkampf is a 
difficult one which has not been very carefully explored. The extreme 
position was taken by Kissling who argued that Protestantism as an 
organized religious force was dissolving in the nineteenth century and 
that its leadership launched a vigorous and unjust polemic against the 
Catholic Church as a means of revival. He concluded that “the German 
Protestants must bear a great share of the responsibility for the per- 
secution of the church in the seventies.” Goyau related radical Protest- 
ism to nationalistic thought and action. Yet, the Protestant position 
with respect to the May Laws was far from uniform as even these 
writers have admitted. Heinrich Gelzer, a Protestant divine, virtually 
convinced the Emperor to resist any repressive edicts or legislation, 
a work which took Bismarck’s consummate persuasiveness to undo. 
Many Protestants attacked the state-sponsored examination required 
of theological candidates and the altered procedure for separating from 
a religious community. Whatever confessional hostility existed was 
tempered by the apprehension that the whole Christian front might be 
under attack and that the Kulturkampf might aim not at what separates 
but what binds Catholic and Protestant.” 


The Prussian-Hegelian principle of Staatsrdéson and the romantic 
attachment to the supposedly indigenous culture of the nation predis- 
posed some to look with favor on a struggle against an international 
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power. To some extent key figures such as Roon, Minister-President in 
1873, and Falk and Bismarck himself were influenced by these con- 
siderations. To them the whole struggle was in one sense a Machtfrage, 
the result of the government’s asserting as a matter of absolute right 
and power the primacy of the state."* The Prussian ministry, espe- 
cially, adhered with obstinacy to the ingrained philosophy of Staatsrdson 
and thus betrayed, in the judgment of some, the more “enlightened” 
paritdtische state-concept of Frederick William IV.* Nationalism 
often was associated with anti-ultra-montanism as at the Sedanfest, 
but the chief significance of the nationalist thought for the Kulturkampf 
was its implications for a national religion. The idealistic association 
of religion and nation had had a long history in Germany and had its 
proponents even in the relatively realistic decades after 1850, when 
demands were being made for the Entrdmanisierung of the Christian 
Church on the one hand and its Germanisierung on the other. The 
stirring events of the sixties stimulated the idea. The Protestantverein, 
which boasted such eminent members as Bluntschli and Rudolph von 
Bennigsen, espoused the idea, as did the Protestantische-Kirchenscitung. 
A prominent churchman, General Superintendent Wilhelm Hoffmann, 
published a work in 1868 appealing to national sentiment to support 
church union, and the Motive to the May Laws justified the educa- 
tional provisions by asserting the necessity of influencing the clergy 
in a “national sense.”” Many who hoped for a national church could 
regard the Kulturkampf as a means thereto.”* 


II 


Political and ideological motives indubitably played an important 
role in the onset and waging of the Kulturkampf. However, at least one 
group deeply interested in the relation of church and state was not, or 
thought it was not, motivated by political, ideological, or confessional 
reasons. This was a group of scholars whose professional lives were 
devoted to the study of the relation of church and state, whose ideas 
were expressed in learned disquisitions and in popular pamphlets, and 
whose representatives were highly influential in Berlin and, indeed, 
drafted the May Laws and provided the basic arguments in their de- 
fense. These scholars, though by no means uniform in their ideas, held 
that the balance between church and state should be set in terms of his- 
torical custom, positive law, and contemporary realities. Though some of 
their ideas were similar or identical with those of liberals or statists, 
they argued on different grounds and aimed at a different objective. 
Unlike the doctrinaires, they grounded their arguments, as one of their 
number, Emil Friedberg, insisted, in concrete realities rather than ab- 
stractions.’® They aimed not at a secular society or the advantage of a 
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party or sectarian group, or an absolute power-state, but at the redress- 
ing, maintenance, and refinement of the historical relation of church 
and state as a positive good in itself. They were historical positivists. 


Manifestation of concerted interest in the historical relation of 
church and state and the contemporary significance of the relation 
is marked by the founding of the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht in 1860. 
The problems of church and state cannot be solved, wrote R. W. Dove, 
its first editor, by means of rational analysis of the relations of the 
two institutions. Their mutual position and rights must be thoroughly 
and historically understood for “a true knowledge of a right... . is 
possible only through an understanding of the development of the 
right.”” Dove disclaimed for the journal any strong viewpoint or in- 
spiration either “exaggeratedly radical” or “narrowly confessional.” 
Rather, he asserted, it is a medium open to all, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, for the presentations of investigations in the vital Grenzge- 
biet between church and state. Such investigations, he held, conducted in 
the spirit of modern science have been developing since the mid-century 
a truly historical, ecclesiastical jurisprudence which in the light of cur- 
rent controversies is assuming an ever more practical interest.” 


The teacher and inspiration to most of the scholars associated with 
the Zeitschrift was A. L. Richter (1808-1865). He was a jurist, a 
professor of ecclesiastical law at Berlin, a member of the Evangelical 
High Council, and its representative in the Ministry of Worship. He 
laid down the principal thesis which the school expounded by citing 
the words of a former Minister of Worship addressed to the Curator 
of the University of Bonn—‘‘the Prussian constitution rests essentially 
on the unity of the highest power ... . and, thus, though only in the 
external affairs of men—even ecclesiastical—the king is the highest 
good.” The violation of this principle and the source of the ecclesiastical 
crisis Richter saw in the Circular Decree of January 1, 1848, which pro- 
claimed free intercourse between the bishops and Rome. The king had 
assumed that the oath of loyalty and obedience owed to the Landesherren 
would preclude any activity inconsistent with the interests of the state. 
The result, however, was the development of the ecclesiastical claim 
to independence (Se/bstandigkeit), a doctrine wholly at odds with the 
principle of the “unity of the highest power.” Articles 13 and 16 of 
the Prussian Constitution of 1850 “generalized” the Decree of 1841. 
By these articles, he held, the state did not mean to abandon the “right 
of supervision (Aufsichtsrecht)” or the right of Placet but to make 
the mutual rights of church and state a subject of judicial action rather 
than a concern of the Staatspoliseit. The interpretation of the church 
was given in an episcopal memorial of 1854 wherein the bishops held 
“that through the provisions of the constitution all hitherto existing 
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limitations on the church are abolished and the latter is in full possession 
of its independence.” Thus, in Richter’s judgment, were the lines drawn 
more sharply and the way prepared for a coming struggle.” 


Richter died in 1865 before the smoldering conflict broke out. 
He left his imprint upon three leading scholars, Emil Friedberg, Paul 
Hinschius, and Otto Mejer. In addition to their articles in the Zeit- 
schrift, each made a major contribution to the literature of ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence. Each argued from the standpoint of the historical 
method, all were fertile sources for the ideas of the Kulturkampf, and 
the first two were among the principal authors of the May Laws. 

Emil Friedberg (1837-1910) taught successively at Halle, Frei- 
burg, and Leipsic, and by 1870 had become a leading canonist. A 
follower of the historical school of Eichorn, like his teacher Richter, 
Friedberg was a pioneer in making the study of canon law an historical 
science. He was a member of the commission of scholars appointed by 
Falk to draw up the May Laws. 

Friedberg insisted, after the manner of the school, that his views 
were “historically grounded” and accordingly not conceived from party 
motives but had that objective validity which makes historical scholar- 
ship of immediate utility to the statesman. The “‘proper relation” of 
church and state derives from their historic relation which was estab- 
lished in crude form in the Middle Ages. Out of the struggles of the 
medieval Empire with Rome came the achievement of a balance between 
church and state. The old Reich reacted against ‘‘ecclesiastical abuse 
and developed practices which assured independence from control by 
the church.” The Holy Roman Emperors, though they were in a sense 
bailiffs of the Holy See, gradually asserted rights as correlatives of 
their duties. “They would not tolerate ecclesiastical justice in temporal 
affairs, suppressed literature hostile to the state and demanded their 
right even before the papal throne itself.” If the canon law remained 
untouched by this development and still implied that the church ulti- 
mately had the right to establish the boundary between itself and the 
state, none the less not until the rise of the Jesuits was overt action 
taken to undo medieval parity.” 

In Prussia the Hohenzollerns assumed through their bureaucracy 
wide control of ecclesiastical affairs leaving little room for Jesuitical 
influence. The rights and responsibilities established by the medieval 
Empire were adopted and extended by the Prussian state and defined 
in the Allgemeines Landrecht of 1794. This historically sound balance 
which assured the security of the state, left the churches untouched 
in faith and worship, and achieved inter-confessional peace in a re- 
ligiously divided land, was disrupted by the struggle in the thirties 
between the Prussian government and the Catholics of the Rhineland. 
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Frederick Wilhelm IV had the choice of maintaining the tried con- 
stitutional position of the church or giving way to the mounting de- 
mands for temporal power. A royal commission was appointed to pre: 
pare legislation consolidating the traditional or implied as well as 
the explicit positive powers of the state in ecclesiastical affairs. The 
commission’s draft required that the clergy ‘follow the law of the 
state,” that no churchman may absolve himself from observance of 
secular law on the grounds that ecclesiastical discipline is infringed, 
that Papal Bulls and letters as well as those issued by domestic clergy 
may be published and effective only after approval by the state, and 
that the state may restrain or dismiss clergy who misuse their office.” 
The king rejected the commission’s draft and compromised the historic 
position of the state by affirming almost unreserved royal support for 
the Catholic episcopacy in their temporal rights as well as spiritual 
duties by allowing uninhibited intercourse with Rome and by creating a 
Catholic section in the Ministry of Worship staffed by Catholic coun- 
cilors.”* 

In Friedberg’s judgment, Frederick Wilhelm IV thereby made the 
Kulturkampf inevitable. His retreat emboldened the Catholic Church 
to press harder its advantage and particularly to utilize its strategic 
position in the Ministry of Worship. In subsequent years, accordingly, 
the balance tipped further toward Rome and an intolerable condition 
was created—as in Cologne where Bishop Geissel made unheard of 
demands: right of approval of all professors named to the University 
of Bonn, episcopal censorship of their lectures, similar control of 
teachers in the gymnasia, unlimited control of the diocesan clergy. 
These demands were allowed, and even Geissel admitted he had won 
privileges never before known in Prussia.” 


Friedberg held that the trend must be reversed. The consequences 
of the new policy if unchecked, he feared, would be the full realization 
of the ideal of Unam Sanctam. Especially in an age when the Pope 
openly espouses absolutism and enjoys the firm attachment of the 
episcopate, the state can ill-afford to relinquish its proper control of 
the church or provide the historic safeguards to the people. If it does 
so the state will gradually but surely become a subordinate entity. 
Such a destruction in the historic balance of the two principal institu- 
tions known to man would, Friedberg deduced from his “historic 
studies,” result in the degeneration of both and the consequent degener- 
ation of human culture.”* 

In this argument lay Friedberg’s defense of the May Laws and 


the basis of his own proposals which to a considerable extent were em- 


bodied therein. He regarded the May Laws less an attack on the 
church than on the state, that is, on the pusillanimous actions of the 
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state since 1840 which had so markedly altered the constitutional 
position of the church. 

The state must break ecclesiastical influence only where the state itself 

has fostered this influence. To the extent that the state has been responsible 

for the control of the church over the citizen, to that extent must the 

state destroy ecclesiastical control . . . . the state must not after the 

manner of the Enlightenment and Josephism make the church ridiculous 

or contemptible in the eyes of the faithful, nor should it undermine re- 

ligious feeling or corrupt or weaken the authority of the church.?* 

Indeed, the church is indispensable to society and the state “and plays 
a vital role in fulfilling the historical missions of the German people.” 
The May Laws, he argued, accomplish precisely this task of eliminating 
unhistorical ecclesiastical influence without infringing ecclesiastical 
right.”* 

He did not demand the separation of church and state. This liberal 
dogma seemed to him valid for a new society but not for Germany. 
Separation would leave unchallenged the power of the church. Inter- 
confessional strife might erupt. The Protestant church, a powerful 
resistant to the waves of ultramontanism might be weakened and its 
fragments fall to the Catholic church. The only separation needed is 
“a binding up of the arteries from which the blood of the state has been 
transferred to the church,” that is, an end to the aid and support which 
the state has accorded to the recent unhistorical claims of the church.” 

The issue between church and state in the seventies was that be- 
tween Bishop Kettler and Friedberg. Kettler closed a polemical tract 
against Friedberg with the words, ‘““May God preserve our German 
Fatherland from the evil which these laws (May Laws) are capable 
of producing.” Friedberg closed his rejoinder with the parody, ‘““May 
God preserve our German Fatherland from the evil which can be set 
aside by such laws.”*° 

Paul Hinschius (1835-1889), who closely followed the methods of 
Richter, taught successively at Halle, Kiel, and Berlin. His edition 
of the false decretals was the first thoroughly scholarly one and 
brought him a high reputation. His System des Katholischen Kirchen- 
rechtes (1869-97) was an outstanding contribution to the history of 
canonical jurisprudence and won him a wide following, especially in 
Italy. He served on the Falk commission and was a leading inspiration 
in the formulation of the May Laws. 

Hinschius observed three relations between church and state: 
unity, absolute separation, and partial separation where the church is 
recognized and regulated in public law but preserves ecclesiastical 
autonomy in spiritual affairs. Unity obtained in the Middle Ages, 
first by secular predominance (Staatskirchentum) until the eleventh 
century and then ecclesiastical predominance (Theokratie or Hiero- 
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kratie) during the next two centuries. The other extreme, absolute 
separation, rarely exists in practice even in the United States where, 
he showed with considerable perspicacity for a foreigner, there are 
many mutual influences between church and state.** The via media 
has been the way of modern progress, that is, toward freedom from the 
church and yet freedom for the church. It commenced with the principle 
of the Peace of Augsburg, cuius regio cius religio. Certain Catholic 
theorists in the sixteenth century, notably Bellarmino and Suarez, 
appeared also to offer a middle course with the doctrine of ‘indirect 
power” (potestas indirecta). This doctrine renounced the idea of a 
papal universal state and held that the church belonged to a higher 
sphere which need concern itself with temporal affairs only where 
necessary to maintain the position of the church. Yet, this view, Hin- 
schius maintained, by assuming the right of intervention in order 
to coerce acceptance of the faith (Glaubensswang) and by assuring the 
exemption of clergy from secular control was asserting the priority 
of ecclesiastical law and did not differ in principle from Theokratie. 
The more recent doctrine of coordination proposed by Gorres and 
espoused in Prussia by the bishops, the Center, and some orthodox 
evangelicals appeared to Hinschius another deception. The Koordi- 
nations-theorie proposed that the state abandon its claim to the jus circa 
sacra and the church its claim to potestas indirecta. Areas of uncertain 
jurisdiction would be regulated by concordat. But if the state submits 
to negotiation in areas where its interests are involved, it is in effect 
conceding sovereignty in those areas as a condition of the negotiation 
and hence admitting potestas indirecta.” 


Hinschius found the proper form of, or at least tendency toward, 
modification of Theokratie or illimitable Staatskirchentum in the his- 
torical evolution of church-state relations in Prussia. The Great Elector 
clearly grasped the principle of a balanced ecclesiastical policy. He 
“held fast to the conception that the churches only in so far as they are 
legal institutions, stand under the purview and power of the state. . . .” 
This conception, refined in the course of subsequent Prussian history 
and codified in the Prussian Allgemeines Landrecht, has tended to as- 
sure the security of both church and state. The state’s Hoheitsrecht 
enables it to protect itself but does not extend to arbitrary disposition of 
religious affairs. Though the state draws the boundary between itself 
and the church, it must draw the line so as to exclude “faith and 
worship” from its own sphere. It recognizes the church not merely as a 
“public corporation” with a collective will, but as an “institution of pub- 
lic law” with a purpose distinct from and above the will of the member- 
ship. That is, the state while circumscribing the church with plenary 
secular power, within the area occupied by the church must acknowl- 
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edge ecclesiastical sovereignty with the concomitant privileges, not 
as a right accorded as a “private title” but as a condition of ‘“‘supreme 
inherent power.’ 


In the quest for balance, Prussia has assumed three general 
prerogatives, viz, jus reformandi (the right of reform), jus supremae 
imspectionis in rebus ecclesiasticis (the right of inspection), and jus 
advocatiae ecclesiasticae (the right of protection). If in the past the 
balance has sometimes been upset in favor of the state by over-zealous 
application of the first two, the modern state does not or should not ac- 
tively exercise these rights except for the third which is a matter of 
duty. These historical rights must, as it were, be held in reserve, to 
assure the proper functioning of the modern state which “... . is in 
the first line a Rechtstaat, that is, it has to create a peaceful order which 
will assure the harmonious co-existence and interrelations of all ele- 
ments of the people.” If under extraordinary conditions, the rights 
need be exercised to achieve order, ecclesiastical sovereignty must act as 
a limiting factor in their application.** Hinschius’ principle of balance 
comes close to giving way to Staatskirchentum when it is a question of 
preserving order. For if the state ruthlessly applies its normally latent 
jus reformandi and jus inspections, where is the church’s “supreme 
inherent power”? How is it a limiting factor? It is such in the sense 
that when the state proceeds against the church it can do so only where 
its own sovereignty is at stake. Whatever is necessary to recover its 
sovereignty it may do, anything beyond it may not do. If in practice 
without careful safeguards this limitation would be fatuous, in princi- 
ple it is a very real one. 


The Prussian solution to the problem of church and state and 
progress toward its modernization in the Rechtstaat has been seriously 
threatened if not undermined altogether by the implementation of cen- 
tralized absolutism in the Roman Church, Hinschius held. The dogma 
of Infallibility and the proceedings of the church against recalcitrants 
have wrought a “major transformation in the relations” of church 
and state, and in no German state does legislation provide for this 
“abnormal situation.” Pastor Acternus has made the state’s rights 
vis @ vis the bishops and their sees illusory, and the episcopal system 
which historically has so well adapted itself to local conditions no longer 
exists. Hinschius construed the meaning of Infallibility exaggeratedly 
and saw the Catholic subject of the state inexorably forced against 
the state when any difference arose with the church. For he held, the 
subject’s choice does not now lie between secular and ecclesiastical law 
but between secular law and the divinely revealed word of God. For 
example, the Syllabus, which Hinschius regarded an ex cathedra pro- 
nouncement, negates, he argued, basic rights assured by the modern 
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state, such as guaranteeing freedom of speech and press, regulating 
marriage laws, and assuring freedom of conscience. Now, if the church 
were offering political and social doctrines which the communicant 
might reject if they were inconsistent with the laws and practices of his 
country, no problem would exist. But the church speaks now with 
dogmatic authority and the communicant has no choice but to obey. 
This is the nub of the crisis. The historical balance between church and 
state has been upset and Theokratie vigorously reasserted.” 


What action can the state take? It may refuse to recognize the 
validity of the Vatican Council as Schulte demanded, and accordingly 
maintain the traditional privileges and immunities only of the Old 
Catholics. Thus, by administrative action, the Old Catholic movement 
would be encouraged with the expectation that it would gradually force 
the Ultramontanes out of Germany. Hinschius quite rightly protested 
this solution, perceiving that action of this kind would require decisions 
which the state is not competent to make, namely, whether the Vatican 
Council were properly constituted and whether the new dogma, if valid, 
essentially changes the church. If the state should essay to decide such 
questions it would be interfering with the jus sacra and itself violating 
the balance it sought to reestablish. Moreover, on practical grounds 
the state cannot be sure of defeating the church with such an admin- 
istrative expedient and in any case, for an indefinite period the state 
cannot simply ignore the excommunications, suspensions, and demo- 
tions meted out by the church to public officials or stand by and see 
its Patronatsrechte rendered nugatory.*° 

The state then cannot remain aloof. It must take more positive 
and less ambiguous action than merely distinguishing between Old and 
New Catholics. The solution lies not in administrative measures or 
devices but in laws. The state must legally redefine in light of modern 
conditions the traditional relation of church and state in Prussia. The 
historical right must be made clear for the modern age.* 

Hinschius proposed legislation with four general provisions: (1) 
The state to deny the use of its courts to enforce ecclesiastical regula- 
tions but to open its courts to individuals whose rights may have been 
violated by ecclesiastical action; (2) The state to withdraw such 
privileges as clerical exemptions and financial donations; (3) Elimina- 
tion of ecclesiastical control in schools and universities; and (4) The 
state to renounce rights in appointment of bishops.** 

These proposals except for the last are obvious forerunners of the 
May Laws and other regulatory measures. He called this program a 
separation of church and state, but he certainly did not mean the com- 
plete separation envisioned by the liberals. The principles which he laid 
down for the guidance of legislators were the principles of the historic 
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balance. That is, “the independence of the state from any determina- 
tive influence either through the will, dogma or practices of any church 
or religious community” and, on the other hand, “the self-sufficiency 
of the church and religious associations in the ordering and adminis- 
tration of their affairs.” Separation meant a delimitation of spheres 
of legitimate authority. He understood, however, that the state would 
make this delimitation and would always reserve the right to regulate 
affairs where the common interest was at issue. He was not doctrinaire 
for he saw no point in pushing separation for the sake of principle in 
any community or area of church-state relations where an historic ar- 
rangement existed not inconsistent with the state’s obligation. Separa- 
tion in his view required the exclusion of both Theokratie and Staats- 
kirchentum, but sustained, at least in reserve, Staatshoheitrecht.® 

Otto Mejer (1818-1893) was a jurist, professor of law, and a 
member of the Evangelical Consistory in Hanover. His Zur Geschichte 
der rémisch-deutschen Frage (3 Vols., 1871-85) and earlier works 
were recognized as authoritative in the field. 

Mejer had defined his conception of Staatsrecht a decade before 
the Kulturkampf. The power of the state is founded upon the his- 
torically given task of the state, that is, ‘‘the maintenance of order and 
right.” Such a task can be executed only when the power of the whole 
over its members is complete, when responsibility lies only to God.* 

This well established position of the state contradicts the medieval 
doctrine of church sovereignty, whereby the church unilaterally defined 
its area of control and in fact assumed not only a divine commission 
to dispense the sacraments, but a divine commission to govern. This 
conception reduced the state, Mejer held, to ‘‘a guarantor of right” in 
the service of the church, its primary function being to exercise its 
arm in the enforcement of the faith. The assertion of Staatskirchenrecht 
(ecclesiastical authority in the state) was to the church a heresy, a 
transient evil which could not long endure.** 

The doctrine has been latent rather than explicit in modern times, 
and as a consequence the modern state has developed less as an aggres- 
sive counter-force to the church temporal than as a modern solution 
to the problem of order and right which includes the maintainance of 
ecclesiastical right. He ascribed the crisis of the nineteenth century, 
as did Friedberg and Hinschius, to the abrupt alteration of this histor- 
ical fact with the active reassertion by Rome of centralized absolutism. 
The problem is, therefore, not solely a German one, but world-wide and 
especially present in Switzerland, Austria, and Italy, although Prot- 
estant Prussia stands peculiarly in the “forefront of the battle line.” 

The offensive of the church developed from a confluence of favor- 
able factors—the romantic sentiment for the Middle Ages, the uprooting 
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and destruction of the secular prerogatives and attachments of many 
episcopal sees, the rise of partisan politics and the opportunity for 
sectarian leadership, modern communications which facilitate central 
control. The church’s success has been considerable, and as in the case 
of the Cologne Affair success had stirred ambition. Its objective in Ger- 
many, Mejer asserted, is the destruction of the Prussian State and the 
supremacy of Austria in the Reich. Mejer’s conclusion, though the par- 
ticulars of his argument are different, is that of Friedberg and 
Hinschius, that the state must act to restore the status quo ante bellum, 
and to do so in such a way that the church will be unhindered in its 
spiritual profession but contained within borders so that it in turn 
shall hinder no other.* 


These men were historical positivists, that is, they assumed that 
scientific historical analysis could yield solutions to contemporary 
problems. At least ostensibly they appealed to neither a political or 
ecclesiastical metaphysic, but solely to the historically demonstrable 
utility of the peculiar Prussian principle of balance in the relations 
of church and state. It would be difficult, nay impossible, to show that 
their professed scientific objectivity excluded value judgments of a 
confessional or political nature. Yet, contrariwise, there is no room to 
assume that these scholars were not sincere in attempting to solve by 
means of German science a problem of such moment to German 
political and cultural life. Wholly apart from the question of the wis- 
dom or folly of their advice, the fact that the erudition of these special- 
ists was called upon and relied upon in a matter so fraught with political 
and religious emotionalism is a significant revelation of the mind of 
late nineteenth century Germany. It is a reflection of the confluence of 
the romantic historicism which valued the German past, with the new- 
found faith in the illimitable capabilities of pure science. 


This way of thought permeated not only the Ministry of Worship 
and its commissions but also the Landtag and thus influenced the 
thinking of men quite outside the circle of the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
recht. The long Motive attached to the government’s bill introduced in 
1872 providing for “the education and appointment of clergy,” (which 
became the first of the May Laws) is essentially a summary of the 
ideas of the historical school and is documented by frequent and precise 
references to the writings of A. L. Richter and articles in the Zeitschrift. 
The Motive concludes with a restatement of the principle of balance, 
namely that the purpose of the bill is to order the relations of church 
and state so “that . . . the church will be left its proper scope of activity 
while the state’s ultimate supervisory right will achieve full recogni- 
tion.’** The remarkably scholarly report of the Committee of Four- 
teen created by the Lower House to study the government’s bill and 
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written by Rudolf Gneist turns on the same thesis. Virtually in the 
words of Hinschius, the report rejects the doctrine of separation both 
in the liberal sense of separation as meaning freedom from the church 
and in the ecclesiastical as meaning complete freedom for the church. 
Rather, the report asserts, the measures conceived in the government’s 
proposals are an honest effort to avert the growing separation which 
threatens the general well-being. “It is not the abstract idea of the 
state which is here being set against the church, but the daily needs of 
national life... .”** In the debates on the floor of the House argu- 
ments of the most diverse kinds were adduced, yet the primary thesis 
laid down and defended by Bennigsen was developed from the historical 
school. The state did not and could not, he argued, surrender by virtue 
of article 12 of the Constitution its historically founded right to main- 
tain order.“* Amongst the publicists, the historical argument was 
the exaggerated materialistic liberalism which interposed a kind of re- 
ligious secularism against historical Christianity. But Treitschke 
warmly defended the May Laws as a means of restoring the historical 
right of the state, which in so religious a land as Germany, is a moral 
right “which requires that the state cannot turn its back with contempt 
upon the church” but rather must put down the abuses of and the 
abuses against the church.** 

Bismarck acting from practical political motives was undoubtedly 
the prime mover in the Kulturkampf. Such an attack easily aroused 
the passions of the doctrinaire liberals, of certain pugnacious Protes- 
tants, and of persistent Hegelians. Yet, the Kulturkampf was also a 
product of that historical positivism which in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries became a characteristic habit of thought of the 
German mind. Its appearance in the Kulturkampf is perhaps clearer 
than in any other event in the nineteenth century except in the national- 
ist literature of the Reichsgriindung. It was to recur in perverted form 
in the twentieth century as an important aspect of the Jdeengeschichte 
of National Socialism. 
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TRENDS IN CANADIAN CHURCH HISTORY 
H. H. Watsu, Faculty of Divinity, McGill University 


A dual culture and geographical barriers which foster regional 
development have made writing Canadian history a difficult task. 
One historian regards it as ‘an act of faith, the substance of things 
hoped for.”* All the problems which the secular historian faces as he 
tries to organize his material into a connected story are intensified 
in the field of Canadian church history, and up to the present no one 
has ventured to do more than to trace ‘certain general movements of 
religion in Canadian sociological development’.* 

There are, of course, several denominational histories available 
and a few regional church histories,’ but no serious attempt has been 
made to fuse the religious story of Canada into one integrated history. 
But despite the difficulties in the way of unified Canadian story we now 
possess some very excellent political and social studies which cover 
the whole period of Canada’s existence; so it ought not to be impossible 
to set forth our religious heritage in more universal terms than is 
usually the case in a denominational monograph. What follows in this 
paper will be an attempt to point out some of the historic issues in 
Canadian religious development around which a church history might 
be organized, and to indicate how these issues are related to modern 
problems in Canadian national life. 


I 


All our historians are in agreement that the most determining 
factor in Canadian development is the existence of two major cultural 
groups within one national framework.* The clash of culture is the 
great Canadian theme. It is this clash which gives a sense of continuity 
to Canadian history before and after the British Conquest, as it 
was present in the first French settlements on the North American 
continent when Huguenot and Catholic attempted to cooperate in the 
founding of a French empire in the New World. But even on the good 
ship Jonas en route to Acadia in 1605 there were bitter quarrels between 
the rival faiths®, which took an ominous turn on the docks of Dieppe, 
when according to one chronicler ‘the heretic merchants’ refused to 
give passage on their ships to some Jesuit missionaries assigned to 
Port Royal.® The upshot of this dispute was the banishment of the 
‘heretic merchants’ from New France until their return as the camp 
followers of a conquering British army. 

Nevertheless, during the one hundred and fifty years in which 
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the Jesuits and other orders dedicated to the ultramontane principle 
were building a model Catholic state in North America, sheltered from 
all heterodox opinion, they could never lose consciousness of the exist- 
ence of a rival Zion to the south of them which was far more successful 
in a material way than their own theocracy. As the main preoccupation 
of the civil authorities at Quebec was to prevent this vigorous mer- 
cantile community from intruding into the trading reserves of New 
France, so the Church was equally alert to prevent its flock from 
being contaminated by what it considered to be the dangerous heretical 
views of these theologically-minded Calvinists. 

After the Conquest, when the ‘heretic merchants’ returned once 
again to take over the commercial interests of New France, the pattern 
of life for the faithful hardly changed. Though the Church immedi- 
ately proceeded to discourage any intimate mingling of Protestant and 
Catholic, nevertheless, there was still the same consciousness of an 
ideological conflict, or as it has been well put, ‘even in the remote 
countryside of Quebec today where a word of English is hardly ever 
spoken and few Protestants exist, the Roman Catholic never loses 
consciousness of the aggressive Protestant world just over the horizon’. 

There was, however, a bleak moment for the hierarchy when by 
the Treaty of Paris (1763) 60,000 French Canadians were embodied 
into the British North American Empire of 2,000,000 English speak- 
ing Protestants. Already some 10,000 Acadians from Nova Scotia had 
been dispersed throughout the Thirteen Colonies; assimilation of the 
French into the larger racial group seemed inevitable. Then the unex- 
pected happened ; the emergence of the sharp division within the Eng- 
lish-speaking group gave the Roman Catholic minority a new lease 
of life. 

This division within the ranks of the English first became evident 
to the French in the Quebec Act of 1774; for the Act was an overture 
on the part of English officialdom at Quebec to the French Canadians 
for an alliance against the republican sentiment that was already becom- 
ing vocal in the older colonies and was even affecting the mercantile 
community of Quebec. By creating a new province in which the French 
were in a majority and by granting the Church permission to continue 
to tithe its people the British authorties laid the foundations for the 
dual culture of Canada. 

But the hierarchy was not yet out of the woods. Another bad 
moment followed after the American Revolution when Canada began to 
be overrun by a great influx of refugees (the Loyalists, as they are call- 
ed in Canadian history books) from the former Thirteen Colonies. 
Once again the British authorities came to the aid of the harrassed 
French with the Constitutional Act of 1791, which divided Canada 
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into two parts, the upper half to be given over to the Loyalists, where 
they could enjoy English laws and customs; the lower half to retain 
French civil law and the feudal practices of the old regime. Thus was 
created within Canada itself the same alert tension that had once 
existed between New England and New France and which seemed 
destined to break out into open warfare. But with a constant threat 
from the United States, which became very real in the war of 1812, 
both the Loyalists and the French were compelled by their mutual 
dislike of this southern power to find a common ideological basis upon 
which to build a nation that might survive the pull to the south. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to tell in any detail the various 
compromises and unique solutions that were finally embodied in the 
British North America Act of 1867, the foundation charter of the 
Dominion of Canada. But it may be noted in passing that this funda- 
mental instrument of government does reflect the religious struggle 
that had been going on between the two cultures of Canada, and in 
some respects it points back to the earlier frontier experiences of New 
England and New France. Briefly, it gave fixed membership to 
Quebec in the House of Commons; it protected the school rights of 
religious minorities; and it put the French language on an equality with 
the English in Parliament and in the courts and legislature in the 
Province of Quebec.* It also, significantly, left to the provinces juris- 
diction over municipalities which gave Quebec the right to base her 
local self government on parochial experience, while Ontario could 
continue the New England type of local government which the Loyalists 
had never abandoned. The emphasis here seems to be all on the side of 
isolating the two cultures into incompatible groups; yet it would be 
wrong not to see in this pact some common ideals. If not, there could 
have been no hope of the new nation surviving. Fortunately for Canada, 
there are some similarities in the two cultures that had now resolved 
to live together in one house, affinities that can be traced back to the 
spiritual progenitors of the two faiths and also to a common frontier 
experience.The most conspicuous of these is an austere philosophy of 
life, which was adopted by both New England and New France, as 
necessary in the hard struggle to build a new civilization in the forests 
of North America. Quebec today has as large a legacy of blue laws as 
any New England state. The frontier also left a similar impress on 
the two cultures. Both the authoritative Roman Church and the patri- 
archal Congregational system had to make concessions to the demo- 
cratic spirit of frontier settlements. The latter is reflected in the 
town meeting system evolved in New England and carried by the 
Loyalists to Canada; the other is the parochial system of Quebec. As 
the present Archbishop of Quebec has recently pointed out,” the Quebec 
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parish is unique in the Roman Catholic world, since it permits 
parishioners to elect wardens who are embodied in a fabrique, the 
church council which unites both the civil and religious aspects of the 
community into one corporation. In these two experiments in local 
self-government under ecclesiastical guidance the two racial groups 
of Canada gained the necessary discipline for the successful conduct 
of Parliamentary institutions. And though a middle wall of partition 
has been embodied in the constitution of the country, yet enough unity 
has been achieved to give Canada the unique distinction of having 
“two subordinate nationalisms existing within a supranationalism.””° 


II 


As has already been intimated, it was schism within the English 
speaking community in North America that permitted the French 
Canadians to retain their own traditional way of life after the British 
Conquest. This schism has played almost as significant a role in 
Canadian development as the clash between the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation. Since it occurred within the Reformation tradi- 
tion itself, it might at first sight appear to be part of the age long 
conflict between the church and sect forms of religious organization. 
To some extent it was, and as such it has been made the central theme 
of an important book on Canadian church history by S. D. Clark.” 
Professor Clark’s book, Church and Sect in Canada, is a sociological 
study, in which he lays great stress on the importance of a succession 
of religious movements of protest in the social development of Canada. 
There can be no question as to the significance of sectarianism in creat- 
ing new cultural and religious values on the North American Frontier, 
as all American church historians are now aware; but sectarianism 
never attained the same chaotic proportions in Canada as in the United 
States, evidenced by the fact that there are now only some twenty-five 
separate denominations in Canada” as over against some three hundred 
and ten in the United States. 

Without, however, minimizing the significance of the clash be- 
tween church and sect in the social development of Canada, the more 
permanent consequences are to be found in another controversy, free 
or established churches, which soon overshadowed the earlier clash. 
The real significance of this later development lies in the fact that it is 
the continuation on Canadian soil of the controversy behind the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Up to the time of the Revolution the British government was 
quite tolerant towards religious diversity in the newly acquired former 
French colonies, as it had previously been tolerant towards religious 
diversity in the Thirteen Colonies. Though the Church of England had 
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been established in Nova Scotia by the first Assembly meeting at 
Halifax in 1758,"* yet this very act of establishment assured religious 
freedom to all dissenting bodies, with the exception of the Roman 
Catholics, who were shortly thereafter surreptitiously tolerated. In 
fact the British government in its anxiety to resettle farm lands left va- 
cant by the expulsion of the Acadians even went so far as to subsidize 
the construction of Congregational and Lutheran places of worship,— 
the latter for the accommodation of Protestant immigrants from con- 
tinental Europe. 

It was the American Revolution that brought this spirit of toler- 
ance (perhaps indifference is the better word) towards religious be- 
liefs to an end, and caused the British authorities to embark on an 
entirely new religious policy for their overseas possessions. Sectarian- 
ism had now become identified with republicanism, and Anglicanism 
with loyalty to the British Crown; therefore, the obvious way to retain 
what was left of the British North America after the American Revo- 
lution was to establish an Imperial Anglican Church which would teach 
a proper respect for British institutions. It was during this period of 
reassessment that the British government set up two episcopates in 
North America, one in Nova Scotia in 1787 and another in Quebec 
in 1793, thus providing rallying points for all those who were deter- 
mined that American democratic ideals should not take root in Canada. 
It was a desperate attempt to halt an inevitable trend, but it was per- 
sisted in for almost a half century and the ensuing controversy has 
given to Canadian Christianity some of its most distinctive char- 
acteristics. 


III 


First among these is a close affinity of politics and religion. It 
began with the arrival of the Loyalists, who immediately moved into 
the centres of power and with the aid of the established Anglican 
church proceeded to organize tight little oligarchies, derisively known 
as Family Compacts. Apart from the selfish interests involved, all too 
evident to the mass of the people, there was the sincere conviction in 
the Tory ranks that a graded hierarchical society was the only hope 
of overcoming the lawlessness and disorder that was constantly 
emerging in the frontier settlements. So the Anglican Church and the 
Tory party became firmly united in a pact which had for its highest 
motive the preservation of the traditional values and mores of eight- 
eenth century Europe, its lowest being ‘mere snobbery and the selfish 
interest of clique.’ 

The alliance of an established church with the forces of conserva- 
tivism is not difficult to understand, but what is not so obvious is the 
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close association of other worldly sects with the reform or liberal parties 
that began to emerge in Canada, after the arrival of the Loyalists. 
It is sometimes customary to trace this alliance back to the early days 
of Nova Scotia when Congregationalists in defense of their township 
system put up a strong resistance to an Anglican parochial system which 
was being centralized at Halifax.* This can hardly be regarded as a 
liberal revolt against conservativism, but rather a struggle over the 
relative merits of two forms of church establishment. Though the char- 
ter of religious freedom that the New Englanders won from a Nova 
Scotian governor became a term of reference for the reform movement 
led by a daring young newspaper editor in Halifax, Joseph Howe, yet 
the spirit of non-conformity which created the social climate for a 
great victory over the Family Compact must be sought in the Newlight 
movement originated by Henry Alline, the Jonathan Edwards of Nova 
Scotia. 

The Newlight movement was a radical revolt within the Con- 
gregational Church similar to one that had occurred earlier in New 
England, but it had its repercussions in all the churches in Nova Scotia 
and stimulated in them a very subjective approach to religious problems, 
with a consequent depreciation of authorities. In British history it has 
become a commonplace to emphasize the kinship between English 
Non-Conformity and liberalism,—the same kinship exists in Canada. 
As E. M. Saunders has pointed out in his History of Baptists in the 
Maritime Provinces, ‘what Howe was to the state so was Alline in the 
realm of religion and church life.”° In other words, Henry Alline’s 
appeal for a personal religion corresponded to Joseph Howe’s liberal 
appeal to individual energy. Joseph Howe, by the way, was the son of 
a Sandemanian Loyalist,* which reminds us that not all the Loyalists 
were Tories. 

A similar pattern soon began to unfold itself in Upper Canada 
where the Methodists, who were closely allied to American conferences, 
gave vigorous support to Canada’s famous rebel William Lyon Mack- 
enzie. The agitation for responsible government, however, in Upper and 
Lower Canada was far more turbulent than in Nova Scotia and the 
ideals set forth by its leaders bear closer resemblance to Jacksonian 
democracy than British liberalism. But after two abortive rebellions 
in 1837, the reform movement in the Canadas began to adopt the pa- 
tient legal and parliamentary procedures that characterized Joseph 
Howe’s crusade in Nova Scotia. 


Since so many of the issues that were debated during the struggle 
for responsible government were closely related to church establish- 
ment, all the denominations felt compelled to declare themselves politi- 
cally. The Roman Catholic hierarchy at first was inclined to remain 
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aloof from what it considered was a domestic quarrel in the English- 
speaking family, but when it found that many of its own adherents 
were becoming imbued with American republicanism, it felt compelled 
to speak out on the side of the Tories, particularly after the rebellion 
of 1837; and it remained firmly allied with the Conservative party 
until long after Confederation. The Presbyterians were usually divided 
in their political allegiance, the adherents of the established church of 
Scotland being on the whole favourably disposed to the Tory party, 
while dissenting Presbyterians usually favoured the reform parties. 
A good many Methodists under the influence of British Wesleyanism 
deserted the reform movement to give their support to a moderate 
conservativism. 


There remained, however, a radical wing in the Methodist Church 
which was to become closely associated with the social gospel movement 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. A prominent mem- 
ber of this wing was the late J. S. Wordsworth who is best remembered 
as the founder of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (C.C.F.), 
an avowedly socialist party. Wordsworth’s interest in social problems 
seems to have arisen while he acted as superintendent of an All People’s 
Mission at Winnipeg. This mission had originated out of a Methodist 
Sunday School class started in 1899 by a Dolly McGuire and consisting 
chiefly of neglected immigrant boys. It is possible, then, to trace 
the stimulus behind the present C.C.F. party to a Sunday School class. 
A similar origin has frequently been noted for Canada’s latest political 
party, the Social Credit,’* thus continuing the long established tradition 
of the alliance of politics and religion in Canada’s national development. 


IV 


One result of this intimate association of religion and politics 
has been to give Canadian church leaders a deep sense of responsi- 
bility for the national welfare of their country. Both in the formation 
of the federal constitution and the extension of the original four 
provinces westward Canadian churchmen have played a conspicuous 
role. From the very beginning of Confederation they helped to give 
a substantial reality to a very artificially conceived nation by fashion- 
ing their own church structures in accordance with the new national 
boundaries that began to take shape after 1867. A concrete example of 
such leadership can be illustrated from an election scene in Nova 
Scotia when the Liberals were campaigning against Confederation. A 
leader of the anti-confederation forces is reported to have said, ““We 
will easily win this election but we will lose in the end.” When asked, 
‘How so?’, he replied, “The men with ideas and ideals are against us. 
Look at Archbishop Conally and that young Presbyterian minister, 
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young Grant in Halifax. These are the men of the future and thev are 
all against us.’”® The young Grant was George Monro Grant, who 
as principal of Queen’s University, Kingston, became one of the best 
known and most influential citizens of the new Dominion. The future 
that he represented was set forth in a book, Ocean to Ocean which he 
wrote in 1873, after having accompanied a surveying party to the Pa- 
cific coast and learned first hand something of the vast untapped 
sources of wealth that had come into possession of a nation struggling 
to be born. 


asston- 5 

In many respects it was the churches which prepared the way for 
the Canadian administration of Canada’s North West; for long before 
the Canadian government felt ready to take over from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company the responsibility of ruling this difficult terrain, the 
churches were in continuous contact with the frontier needs and condi- 
tions of this area. The story of these early days is to be found in the 
files of the Church of England Missionary Society which give a first 
hand account of John West’s work at Fort Garry in what is now the 
province of Manitoba. As chaplain to the Hudson’s Bay Company he 
established a school in which Indian children were taught agriculture 
as well as religion. Such very practical lessons in the ways of civilized 
man were carried by his students as far west as British Columbia and 
even down into the old state of Oregon as early as 1853. West’s per- 
formance in preparing the Indians for the advent of civilization is even 
excelled by that of James Evans, a Wesleyan missionary who gave 
to the Cree Indians an alphabet which was later adapted to the 
languages of the other aborigines of the North West, including 
the Eskimos.” 

When, finally, the Canadian government took over the task of 
governing the North West, it was the missionaries, long familiar with 
the ways and manners of the Indians and Eskimos who acted as inter- 
mediaries between the Canadian rulers and their new subjects. One 
of the very important tasks of the missionary was to explain to the 
aborigines the real purposes of the Mounted Police.” 


V 


Another persistent theme in Canadian church history, closely 
related to a sense of national responsibility, is a series of church unions 
which finally culminated in the United Church of Canada in 1925. 
It began in the first instance when some Presbyterian sects found that 
the issues which had divided them in the old country were no longer 
relevant in the new. As early as 1817 the Burgers and anti-Burgers in 
Nova Scotia came together to form one Synod,” and thus set a pattern 
which was greatly hastened after Confederation when all the denomina- 
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tions began to create national church structures. It is beyond the scope 
of this paper to detail the various unions out of which emerged the 
idea of a United Church for Canada. The story has been well told by 
C. E. Sileox in Church Union in Canada.” In this book Dr. Silcox 
lays considerable stress on the irrelevancy of old country divisions on 
Canadian soil as the original stimulus to union. But this consideration, 
however, hardly explains the uniting of churches so widely separated 
in doctrine as the Presbyterians and Methodists, to say nothing of the 
inclusion of such a particularistic denomination as the Congregational 
Church. Most students of church union in Canada are agreed that the 
financial strain upon missionary boards to provide adequate services 
to the widely scattered families in the Canadian North West hastened 
the project, but it does seem that something more challenging than 
economic pressure brought the United Church of Canada into being. 
Dr. Silcox in his study asserts that there was behind this Canadian 
achievement in ecumenicity a vision of Catholicity that arose with the 
formation of territorial churches and which was eloquently expressed 
by George Monro Grant as early as 1874, the year previous to the for- 
mation of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. In his plea for this lesser 
union Dr. Grant foresaw the day when all the various churches in 
Canada, each in its own way, would make a contribution to an over-all 
Canadian church structure.* Grant’s vision optimistically included the 
Roman Catholic Church, but in this he was hardly being realistic. 


Less openly expressed, but deeply sensed by those who negotiated 
year in and year out for church union was the necessity of a United 
Protestant cultural community as a counterweight to the closely knit 
Roman Catholic phalanx. Protestants in Canada have always been 
sensitive to the fact that the Roman Church really enjoys, particularly 
in Quebec, a semi-established position and is able to exert strong 
pressure at the centres of power to maintain her cultural interests. The 
banning of the film Martin Luther from Quebec theatres is a case in 
point. Consequently it is felt by many Protestant church leaders that 
a semi-established Protestantism representing the various Protestant 
traditions should also be exerting equal political pressure. This, no 
doubt, is one of the reasons why the General Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada, despite its commitments to world-wide Anglican- 
ism, has for some time been engaged in negotiations looking forward 
to corporate union with the United Church of Canada. 


Vi 


The formation of the United Church of Canada in a sense rep- 
resents the culmination of a good many of the tendencies that we 
have observed in Canadian church development and might well be 
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regarded as a fitting termination to a Canadian church history. But 
the last quarter century has seemed to reverse many of the tendencies 
that brought about this triumph in ecumenicity. It is rather ironical 
that Western Canada which took the lead in pressing for church union 
should now be the most fruitful soil for sectarianism. No doubt the 
depression of the ‘thirties was responsible for the phenomenal spread 
of religious sects in the West, so shortly after the advent of the United 
Church. The prairie provinces, however, are not so far away from 
the era of mass immigration as to have become a socially integrated 
community; the problem of integration has also been complicated by 
the immigration of ‘groups of peculiar peoples who sought in bloc 
settlements to preserve their religion and their ways of life.’ During 
the days when the Canadian government found it difficult to fill up 
its western territories with settlers, it granted permission to the Men- 
nonites, Doukhobors, Mormons, German Catholics and French Cana- 
dians to practice their own ways of life isolated from the rest of the 
population. It was not long, however, before the railroads and modern 
highways invaded the seclusion of these cultural islands; also provin- 
cial governments which have control over educational policy have in- 
sisted upon a uniform school system which had appeared to many of 
these groups as a betrayal of the cultural autonomy they had been 
promised by the Federal Government. The result has been much ill 
feeling and considerable social disintegration, with a repetition of the 
religious situation that once prevailed in Eastern Canada. The United 
Church of Canada, now so closely identified with the values of an 
established order, is no better able to meet the religious needs of these 
spiritually uprooted people than was the Anglican Church in the period 
of settlement in Eastern Canada. Once again it is the fundamentalist 
sects with their simple teaching of ‘old unchanging truths’ that re- 
ceive the most enthusiastic response from the new Canadians of the 
West. The same divisive tendency which prevails in the religious 
sphere is also reflected in the political field, and the traditional parties 
of Eastern Canada are being replaced by splinter groups, which reflect 
an evangelical fervour that has long disappeared from both the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties. 
Vil 


The revival or persistence of these sectarian interests make many 
observers question whether Canada’s internal structure has yet been 
established on a secure basis. It would seem, however, that Western 
Canada is repeating the earlier social development of the East, and 
it might confidently be expected that it will in time approximate more 
closely to Eastern development both religiously and politically. Rather, 
the age long division between the two major cultures gives more cause 
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for apprehension. As André Siegfried has aptly observed, the pres- 
ent accommodation can only be regarded as “‘a modus vivendi without 
cordiality.”** Both sides still continue to watch population trends with 
considerable anxiety. 

Today the relative standing of the two major religious groups is 
as follows: 52.20 percent is Protestant, 90.34% belonging to five 
major denominations; the other 9.66% made up of minor sects; 
43.2 percent is Roman Catholic, 67.7% being French, the remaining 
32.2% is made up of several groups, Irish Catholics being the largest.” 
This relationship has remained fairly stable for almost a century and 
present trends do not seem to indicate any great change within the 
foreseeable future.”* One way the balance might be overturned would 
ibe a disproportionate immigration of either Roman Catholics or Prot- 
estants. Though we are not told so, there is evidently a gentleman’s 
agreement at Ottawa between the representatives of the two cultures 
on the matter of immigration, just as there is such an agreement on the 
distribution of cabinet portfolios. Accommodations such as these run 
through the whole fabric of Canadian national life. The general effect 
is a watchfulness that has kept alive a greater religious zeal in both 
camps than might otherwise have been the case. 

Even with this zeal and eagerness there is perceptible a subdued 
sense of frustration in Canadian church life. The Roman Church 
is still conscious of its failure to build a great Catholic empire in North 
America in which its membership would be carefully sheltered from 
all heretical thought. This nostalgia is reflected in Quebec’s sensitivity 
in matters of provincial autonomy. The Anglican Church is not un- 
aware that the United Church of Canada has attained to a position of 
national influence that approximates closely to an establishment, which 
was once the Anglican goal. The United Church, on the other hand, 
now discovers that in abandoning the sectarian principles of its con- 
stituent communions it has lost its appeal to the uprooted masses both 
on the frontier and in the new industrial centres that are now springing 
up all over Canada. 

Furthermore, it is evident that the Canadian churches have been 
so preoccupied with the discordant elements in Canadian national de- 
velopment as to remain remote from the important theological and in- 
tellectual interests agitating Christendom in the past century. With 
few exceptions the major denominations remained comparatively un- 
disturbed during the great turmoil over higher criticism. Canadian 
church leaders have wrestled only faint-heartedly with the new social 
problems that arose out of the industrial revolution; they were content 
to accept the findings of British or American theologians either in the 
realm of Biblical studies or social ethics. 
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Notwithstanding these shortcomings, it can be affirmed with 
some confidence that the Canadian accomplishment in church union is 
a hopeful portent for the Ecumenical Movement. Nor is the Canadian 
feat of establishing a peaceful coexistence between two antithetical 
cultures any small achievement. It can well serve as a pattern for a world 
facing a similar problem which must be solved peacefully if civilization 
is to survive. For this reason alone it might be affirmed that Canadian 
church history is not only a profitable field of enquiry but extremely 
relevant to the great issues of our day. 
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MORMONISM’S “GATHERING”: AN AMERICAN 
DOCTRINE WITH A DIFFERENCE 


WILi1AM Mu tper, University of Utah 


America in 1830 could have taken Joseph Smith’s Book of Mormon 
as portent and symbol. Itself the narrative of an ancient religious 
migration, the book begot a greater wandering, an epic in-gathering 
of believers from Europe and the States seeking New Jerusalem on 
the American frontier. Every Mormon proselyte knew by heart and 
in his own tongue the words of Father Lehi, refugee from Babylon, 
American immigrant circa 600 B. C.: “We have obtained a land of 
promise, a land which is choice above all other lands . . . Yea, the Lord 
hath covenanted this land unto me, and to my children forever, and 
also all those who should be led out of other countries by the hand 
of the Lord.”* That was the book’s portent, big with history and 
promise. America, it said, had always been promises. 

A nation seized with a conviction of manifest destiny should have 
rejoiced in the book as symbol. It was so very national. It was, in fact, 
aboriginal. It gave the young country the immemorial past its poets 
yearned for. With its central theme of the continent as a favored land 
providentially preserved for the gathering of a righteous people, it 
improved the American dream with scripture and endowed it with 
sacred legend. More faithfully than the Prophet’s neighbors in New 
England and upstate New York ever realized, his revelation reflected 
their most cherished myth. Descendants of Puritans and Patriots 
should have recognized the doctrine. 

Having given America its primeval migration story, Mormonism 
proceeded to make migration history—in two directions, both stemming 
from the same impulse to establish Zion: pioneering in the West and 
proselyting in Europe. In secular terms, call it building America. 
The Mormons called it building the Kingdom. Pioneering and proselyt- 
ing, the frontier and immigration, forces which have so largely deter- 
mined the national character, gave Mormonism the shape of the 
American tradition, with a difference. How traditional and how differ- 
ent may be seen in the origin and development of Mormonism’s most 
distinctive doctrine, considerably less well known than the colorful 
history and institutions which were its consequences. 


I 


In 1884 in one of Mormonism’s darkest hours—its back nearly 
broken by federal prosecution, many of its leaders in hiding, and 
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hundreds of its members in prison—John Taylor, successor to Brigham 
Young, addressed an assembly of the Saints in Salt Lake City on their 
most cherished principle: “They form all kinds of opinions with regard 
to our gathering,” he said: it was an emigration scheme to make money ; 
missionaries were sent out to deceive the weak and ignorant, to make 
merchandise of them; it was for licentious purposes. Such were the 
accusations. But there was only one interpretation: ‘““The Lord has 
gathered us together in these valleys of the mountains, that He might 
have a people who would be prepared to receive the eternal truths of 
heaven, and be governed by them.”” 


“The gathering,” not polygamy, was Mormonism’s oldest and 
most influential doctrine. It was the signature of the “new and 
everlasting covenant” which the Lord had made with his elect in this 
last of all gospel dispensations. The doctrine and the threefold program 
of evangelism, emigration, and colonization which it had called into 
being had survived the calamities of over half a century: a prophet’s 
martyrdom, a people’s flight into the wilderness, a war with the 
United States, a running battle with Gentile carpetbaggers and cru- 
saders, persecutions and prosecutions abroad, and now anti-polygamy 
raids by deputy marshals, attended with disfranchisement and the 
threat of disincorporation as a church. Such tribulation was a sign the 
Latter-day Saints were still God’s people, being tried and not found 
wanting. Trial was the gathering’s great selective principle, winnow- 
ing the chaff from the wheat among the faithful. It united them, and 
they were constantly reminded that “Except ye are one, ye are not 
mine.”* “Trials and afflictions,’ said Apostle Lorenzo Snow just 
before his imprisonment for unlawful cohabitation in 1886, “will 
cause our hearts to turn towards our Father who has so marvelously 
wrought out our redemption and deliverance from Babylon.”” With 
his people shut up safely in the “chambers of his mountains,” God’s 
wrath and indignation would soon sweep the nations “as with a 
besom of destruction.’”® 

The words of John Taylor and Lorenzo Snow, spoken to con- 
gregations largely immigrant, touched a living experience. They 
reflected a tradition of golden dreams and fierce desires reaching 
back to the promises made to Israel and forward to the Second Coming. 
The gathering was as new as the latest proselyte, as old as prophecy. 
It was a still small voice and a mounting whirlwind, at once the product 
of a thousand personal decisions and of the Divine Will unfolding 
itself in history. A little girl in Sweden plays a game, rocking back 
and forth in the family rocker: she calls it “Going to America.” A 
Danish shoemaker toasts his friends on New Year’s Eve: “May next 
vear find us together in Zion.” A Norwegian, released from his labors 
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as a missionary, rejoices in his return to Zion: ‘“‘My absence has been 
to me an exile.’”” It was all one and the same manifestation: it was 
the spirit of gathering. The phrase abounds in the literature, personal 
and official, the theme of countless songs and sermons and endless 
exposition." It describes a universal yearning among the proselytes, 
an experience private yet common to which they loved to bear witness 
after their arrival in Zion, spellbinding the young with tales of the 
Lord’s wonder-working providences on their behalf. After baptism 
by immersion, they said, and the laying on of hands at confirmation, 
came the baptism of desire, a strange and irresistible longing which 
ravished them and filled them with a nostalgia for Zion, their common 
hoe. 


Oh Zion when I think of thee 

I long for pinions like the dove 
And mourn to think that I should be 
So distant from the land I love.® 


In some it leaped up like a flame and led them to leave kin and country 
in one fine careless rapture; in others it produced a steady glow, 
warming friends and family by its light and accomplishing through 
patient labor the final long journey to the sanctuary. “Gathering” came 
to be regarded the sign of one’s faithfulness, and the convert who did 
not feel the pull was considered a queer fish in the gospel net. 


The gathering was Mormonism’s way of channeling what the 
nineteenth century called the religious affections; it disciplined into 
action the fervor that in revival faiths was dissipated in an aimless 
love affair with Christ. Though Mormonism, like other adventist 
faiths, was a millennial proclamation, a warning that the days were 
at hand when “kingdoms, governments and thrones are falling; .. . 
plague, pestilence, and famine are walking abroad; and whirlwind, 
fire, and earthquake proclaiming the truth of prophecy, . . .””° it was 
also a program designed to deal with these eventualities: “Let the 
Saints be faithful and diligent in every duty and especially in striving 
to stand in chosen places, that they may watch the coming of the Holy 
One of Israel.’”"" The invitation and the promise were as magnetic 
as the warning and involved more than a trip to the sinner’s bench. 
‘To stand in chosen places” meant getting out of Babylon and uniting 
with God’s people to build up the Kingdom and await greater spiritual 
endowments. The gathering was to be a roll call of Saints without 
halos, in whom divinity had yet to breed wings— of a people not already 
saved and sanctified but, one in faith and fellowship, eager to create 
conditions under which sainthood might be achieved. Building the 
Kingdom meant providing an environment that would regenerate the 
adult and rear the young so that they would never know themselves 
otherwise than Saints. Salvation was an on-going process: “As man is, 
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God once was; as God is, man may be.’”* To become like God required 
an eternity, an endless unfolding of regenerated powers by study, 
faith, experience, and the intelligence which was the glory of God. 
George Q. Cannon, visiting Scandinavia in 1862, expressed this de- 
velopmental aspect of the doctrine when he promised that 

Transplanting the Saints to Zion will benefit them in every way if they 

will do right. With all the rest, their physical beauty will be increased. 

They are already strong and robust, but handsome forms and faces will 

. . . become common. The heavenly influence of the Spirit of the Lord, 

og more favorable circumstances and a more generous diet, will effect 

Inspiration for the gathering sprang from a literal interpretation 
of Scripture, from a providential reading of history, and from the 
circumstances of free-land society in early nineteenth-century America. 
Joseph Smith, a “restorer among restorationists,”’* saw the idea of the 
Kingdom of God as the unifying theme of Scripture, and he made the 
assembling of the Saints which would have to precede that Kingdom— 
to him no mere parable—the great unifying theme of Mormonism. 
Fired by a Biblical imagination which fused history and myth, Old 
Testament and New, into one consuming vision, he reflected the high- 
wrought excitement of the millenarians all around him expecting an 
imminent divine event in America, a state comparable to the confident 
expectation of the Reformers in Milton’s England before the disap- 
pointment of the Commonwealth.** The Prophet would re-enact an 
old drama, reheased in every gospel dispensation when the righteous 
sought to separate themselves from the wicked in special gatherings: 
Enoch’s holy city, Noah’s seaworthy ark, Abraham’s intrepid family, 
the great migration of the tribes under Moses, the flights of Book of 
Mormon peoples under Lehi, Mulek, and the brother of Jared, the 
establishment of the Primitive Church—momentous gatherings fol- 
lowed all too often by heartbreaking captivities and dispersions or 
dissolutions. But now, in the fulness of times, after the long night of 
Christian apostasy, Israel by blood and by adoption was being called 
home.?® Rachel would weep no more for her children, Ezekiel’s dry 
bones were being quickened, the clay of Jeremiah’s potter reworked, 
Isaiah’s remnant ransomed. It was Daniel’s stone ready to roll forth, 
and St. John’s heavenly city about to come to earth. The proof texts 
were abundant and the signs of the times unmistakable.’ This was 
to be the summing up. This was the last dispensation, and the Prophet 
had received the keys. The date is exactly recorded. 

On April 3, 1836, in Kirtland, Ohio, at the dedication of the 
Saints’ first temple—no bigger than a New England meeting-house 
but already hallowed by their labor and sacrifice—Joseph Smith and 
his schoolteacher companion Oliver Cowdery declared that they saw 
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the heavens opened and Moses appear, committing to them “the keys 
of the gathering of Israel from the four parts of the earth, and the 
leading of the ten tribes from the land of the north’; and Elijah, 
who came, he said, “to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the children to the fathers, lest the whole earth be smitten with a 
curse.” The young New Englanders were charged with a great re- 
sponsibility: “The keys of this dispensation are committed into your 
hands; and by this ye may know that the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord is near, even at the doors.”’* It was a double commission: to 
inaugurate the resettlement of Israel and to build temples to perform 
gospel ordinances on behalf of the unredeemed dead. Throughout Mor- 
mon experience this visitation related and motivated proselyting, emi- 
gration, and colonizing—which meant communities of temple building 
Saints, for they held the Old Testament conviction that all that 
Jehovah could do and all that he could be for his people depended upon 
the existence of his temple. Only there could the Saints be washed 
clean from the blood and sins of their generation. In the minds of the 
converts, emigration and temple-building would be inseparable: the 
injunctions of Moses and Elijah would be reflected in mission ledgers 
where savings funds for the journey to Zion and for the temple there 
would be entered side by side. 

If Moses and Elijah lifted the curtain on what was to be the last 
act in the centuries-old drama of Israel’s dispersion and promised 
restoration, America was to be the stage. While other millenarians set a 
time, the Mormons appointed a place. Joseph Smith split the Hebrew 
metaphor of Zion and Jerusalem: he saw Judah returning to Jerusalem, 
Israel to Zion. And America was the land of Zion. To accommodate this 
stupendous homecoming would, in fact, require both continents, North 
and South.”® For this, all history had been mere prologue. The dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, the Reformation, the coming of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, the founding of the Republic, and the raising of 
“that glorious standard,” the Constitution, were all preliminary to this 
design, while “the happiness of America,’ as Washington himself be- 
lieved, was in turn to be but “the first link in a series of universal 
victories.”*° The Mormons made this common Protestant view of 
providence controlling America’s destiny peculiarly their own. 


Joseph Smith’s vision of Zion, a holy commonwealth, was nothing 
new in his America, freckled with communitarian societies, secular and 
religious, protesting a wicked and competitive world. What was differ- 
ent was the Prophet’s continental imagination, the magnitude of his 
dream, and its nativism. The Book of Mormon and the Doctrine and 
Covenants naturalized Biblical prophecies and events to the American 
scene. America was the promised land, and Missouri, heart of the 
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continent, was to be the site of the New Jerusalem. It had been, in fact, 
the site of old Eden; not Mesopotamia, but the great valley of the 
Mississippi had been the cradle of mankind, and the Prophet pointed 
to the very spot where Adam, Ancient of Days, had once built an altar 
and where he would come again to preside over his righteous progeny.” 
America as the promised land was the grand refrain of the Book of 
Mormon, which chronicles several migrations. Centuries before the 
Pilgrim Fathers, America had sheltered refugee bands from the Old 
World: the Jaredites from the Tower of Babel, the Mulekites and the 
followers of Lehi from Jerusalem in the days of Zedekiah. Their sur- 
vivors were the Lamanites, Columbus’ Indians, who were to be won 
back to a knowledge of their forefathers and become a “white and 
delightsome people.” How many other migrations had peopled the 
Americas the ruins of ancient cities and forgotten mounds could only 
begin to tell. The Book of Mormon was just one record, but its mes- 
sage was unmistakable: only by serving the God of the land—Jesus 
Christ, who himself had trod American soil just before his ascension— 
had any civilization flourished. America on these terms, taught the 
Prophet, had been held in special remembrance for the righteous in 
ages past, was even now fulfilling its characteristic role as a sanctuary, 
and for the redeemed would provide an inheritance in eternity. 


The doctrine of inheritances went hand in glove with the doctrine 
of the gathering, domesticating and eternizing for the American free- 
holder the promises made to Abraham. Joseph Smith’s four-square 
plat of the City of Zion, an idealized New England village with 
adjacent farm lands—pattern for the communities with which he 
hoped to fill up the earth—could have been conceived only in a free- 
land society. A simon-pure agrarian concept, the doctrine of inherit- 
ances taught that the meek would inherit the earth. Orson Pratt, early 
Mormonism’s brilliant materialist, demonstrated by simple arithmetic 
how many acres the arable globe could afford the righteous who had 
lived since creation: 150 acres, or, if the New Earth contained only the 
same proportion of land as the old, about forty acres for every re- 
deemed soul.” When the earth, purified by fire in a baptism of the 
spirit as it had been baptized by water in the days of Noah, received 
its celestial glory and became the abode of the blessed, they could claim 
their inheritance. It was their stake in the Kingdom, and, since life 
here and hereafter was a continuum, the living Saints could make a 
headstart: the communities they founded through their gathering were 
the prelude to the Kingdom, in which they were first settlers. What for 
other millenarian faiths marked the end, for the Saints was just the 
beginning. Their expectation of the Second Coming was momentary, 
but they planned for mansions on earth rather than in the sky. The 
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Advent itself would bring no more than a change in administration, so 
to speak—the beneficent monarchy of the King of Kings. The King- 
dom, already established, would go right on, and its yeomanry would 
keep their inheritances, tilling their fields and tending their shops as 
they had done the day before. The materialism of this vision filled the 
Saints with security and made them eager to plant their vines and 
fig trees.” 


II 


The earliest revelations and removals were the image and shadow 
of the gathering as it was to develop, giving Mormonism a history and 
largely determining its institutions. The Kirtland visitations actually 
culminated a series of pronouncements and looked to a worldwide 
expansion of what had been a statewide movement. At Fayette, New 
York, in September, 1830, the Prophet first specified a gathering of the 
elect “in unto one place upon the face of this land,” and, though “no 
man knoweth where the city of Zion shall be built,” it was to be “‘on 
the borders of the Lamanites,” or Indian country.” The church was 
already looking west. Kirtland, where Mormonism’s strongest congre- 
gation flourished—the result of successful proselyting among Sidney 
Rigdon’s Campbellites—became an early center and the jumping-off 
place for ‘‘the regions westward,” into which a revelation in February, 
1831, directed elders to proceed, to raise up churches “until the time 
shall come when it shall be revealed unto you from on high, when the 
city of the New Jerusalem shall be prepared, that ye may be gathered 
in one, that ye may be my people, and I will be your God.’”* The 
Saints were being called a “covenant people” and told to look to the 
day when the temple would be built. In March they were instructed to 
“gather out from the eastern lands. . .; go ye forth into the western 
countries. ... And with one heart and with one mind, gather up your 
riches that ye may purchase an inheritance which shall hereafter be ap- 
pointed unto you.” This was to be the New Jerusalem, “a land of 
peace, a city of refuge, a place of safety ....”*’ In June the Prophet 
and over twenty leading elders left Kirtland, traveling west two by two 
by different routes to build up branches, agreeing to meet in conference 
in western Missouri, where the land in inheritance would be made 
known.”* At length, in July, at the frontier village of Independence, 
Jackson County, a thousand miles west of Kirtland, the Prophet pro- 
claimed Missouri the land consecrated for the gathering. He selected a 
temple site and, in the published revelation, urged the Saints to buy 
“every tract bordering by the prairies” and “every tract lying west- 
ward, even unto the line running directly between Jew and Gentile . . . 
inasmuch as my disciples are enabled to buy lands. Behold, this is 
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wisdom, that they may obtain it for an everlasting inheritance.” He 


appointed a land agent to make purchases for the Saints and a bishop 
to allot inheritances as they arrived. 


Some converts from New York were already on the ground. 
Mormonism’s oldest congregation, the Colesville Branch, keeping time 
with Joseph Smith’s westering revelations, had made its way in the 
spring and summer of 1831 the 1,250 miles from Broome County, 
New York, to Independence: to Buffalo, by lake sloop to Fairport, 
Ohio, settling briefly at the neighboring town of Thompson, then taking 
passage to St. Louis, arriving on June 25 by the river boat Chieftain 
at Independence, actually ahead of the Prophet. “I found it required 
all the wisdom I possessed,” recorded Newell Knight, “‘to lead the com- 
pany through so long a journey in the midst of their enemies.” But the 
blessings were great: quite overcome at finding themselves at last 
“upon the western frontiers” and enraptured by the “pleasant aspect” 
of the country—its rich forest, beautiful streams, and widespread 
prairies, deep and rolling, “inviting the hand of industry to establish 
for itself homes upon its broad bosom’’—they spoke the spirit of the 
gathering: “Our hearts went forth unto the Lord desiring fulfillment, 
that we might know where to bestow our labors profitably.””° 

In August the Prophet assisted the New Yorkers to lay the first 
log for a house as the foundation of Zion in Kaw Township, west of 
Big Blue a few miles from Independence. At the same time, Sidney 
Rigdon dedicated the land of Zion for the gathering. The next day the 
temple site was dedicated, a short distance west of Independence; and 
on the day following, the Saints held their first conference in Jackson 
County.** With a mercantile house, a printing office, and a periodical 
—The Evening and the Morning Star—soon to follow, it was a hopeful 
beginning for the central stake* of Zion’s tent, which would “lengthen 
her cords and strengthen her stakes” as the arriving Saints filled up 
the countryside, establishing title to the Kingdom in good legal tender 
at the federal government’s going rate of $1.25 an acre. The Saints 
had to purchase their inheritances; they were no handout. In 1833 the 
Star had to admonish mistaken zealots in realistic terms that would 
characterize all future immigration and settlement and be echoed in 
the instructions in coming mission periodicals, reflecting a sober and 
practical economics that once more distinguished the Saints from the 
adventists of the time: the “disciples of Christ” should not come with- 
out means to purchase their inheritances and the necessities of life; 
the Lord would not open the windows of heaven and rain down “angel’s 
food” when their whole journey lay through “fertile country, stored 
with the blessings of life from his own hand for them to subsist upon.” 
It was vain for them to build air castles. “. . . notwithstanding the 
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fulness of the earth is for the saints, they can never expect it unless 
they use the means put into their hands to obtain the same in the manner 
provided by our Lord.’ 


But in 1833 the drivings began. Less imaginative frontier neigh- 
bors, mistaking thrift and industry for high-and-mightiness, had little 
sympathy with the pretensions of New Jerusalem, and the Saints, tem- 
porarily abandoning the lands of their inheritance in successive with- 
drawals across Missouri counties—Jackson, Clay, Caldwell, and Davis 
—at length in 1839 redeemed a swamp at a bend of the Mississippi 
River in Illinois and renamed the squalid hamlet of Commerce, Nauvoo 
the Beautiful. In a few years it was teeming with thousands from New 
England, the East, and the Ohio country, and from the British Isles. 
For in 1837, spurred by the Kirtland revelations of 1836, Mormon 
evangelists—persuasive and powerful figures like Wilford Woodruff, 
John Taylor, and Heber C. Kimball, and shortly Brigham Young— 
went to Great Britain, the first step in making the gathering as wide 
as Europe itself. By 1840 converts were arriving in Nauvoo from 
England—over three thousand before the fateful city’s evacuation in 
1846.** With the migration from the States, Nauvoo became the 
regional capital of communities of Saints who were colonizing all round 
it in Illinois and across the river in lowa. The Kingdom seemed here to 
stay, and the Prophet, pleased beyond his expectations in the flow 
from abroad, told his apostles in 1843 that he planned to go with them 
to England and from there throughout the world conducting a great 
revival. “I will yet take these brethren through the United States and 
through the world, and will make just as big a wake as God Almighty 
will let me; we must send kings and governors to Nauvoo, and we will 
don.” 

But, despite such optimism, Nauvoo also had to be abandoned, 
torn by hostilities as much from within as from without, and it became 
a silent and deserted city providing not even the hospitality of a 
waystation on the road west. In January, 1847, from the Camp of 
Israel’s Winter Quarters among the Omahas, on the west bank of 
the Missouri River, Brigham Young rallied the Saints and hinted the 
new gathering place: in the Rocky Mountains, beyond the malice of the 
States, they would seek refuge. “Zion shall be redeemed in my own 
due time . . . I am he who led the children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt; and my arm is stretched out in the last days to save my 
people Israel.”** Let the Saints only covenant to keep all the com- 
mandments, and the promises would yet be fulfilled. Let them be or- 
ganized into companies of hundreds, fifties, and tens with their cap- 
tains, and let each company choose a number of “able-bodied and 
expert men, to take teams, seeds, and farming utensils” to go as 
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pioneers for putting in spring crops. Let each company look to the 
poor, the widows, the fatherless, and the families of those who had 
gone into the army headed for Mexico; and let the companies pre- 
pare houses and fields for those remaining behind that season. Let 
all use their “influence and property to remove this people.” Let 
them keep their mutual pledges, ceasing to contend with one another, 
ceasing drunkenness. Let them return what was borrowed, restore 
what they found that another had lost. Let them be wise stewards. 
And if they felt merry, let them “praise the Lord with singing, with 
music, with dancing, and with a prayer of praise and thanksgiving.” 
If sorrowful, let them “call on the Lord . . . with supplication, that 
your souls may be joyful.” Let the ignorant learn wisdom by humbling 
themselves. The nation had rejected the testimony of the Saints; now 
would come the day of its calamity unless it speedily repent. The 
blood of the Prophet cried out against it. As he sealed his testimony 
with his death, so let the Saints seal theirs with their diligence. The 
“Word and Will of the Lord” to Brigham Young was the Deuteronomy 
of the Saints’ last journey into the wilderness. A renewal of their 
covenants and a strengthening of their hopes in the face of defeat, it 
was their Mayflower Compact, the civil and religious order of a 
people uprooted but saved by the ideology of the gathering from 
disintegration.* 

“We have created in the wilderness of the western world a 
commonwealth for Christ, a spiritual New Jerusalem,” wrote the 
divines of New England. “We have established the political Promised 
Land, and have set up the Lamp of Liberty for a beacon light to all 
nations,” wrote the fathers of the American Revolution.** In the 
eyes of an astonished country, the New Canaan in the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake seemed no less the work of zealots and rebels: Deseret 
would prosper, coming so clearly within the American tradition. 


Though some wept at its desolation, to Brigham Young this was 
the destined place, and the Mormons, turning readily to Scripture that 
spoke of deserts blossoming as the rose and of the mountain of the 
Lord’s house being established in the tops of the mountains, found 
ample proof that the choice was prophetic. It was a land of promise 
and possibility, a region requiring only to be wrested from the dual 
menace of drouth and the squalid aboriginals who clung precariously 
to its hills. Communities could be founded by faith and nourished 
by irrigation, and the Indians could be fed, fought if necessary, and 
converted. If one believed, the land lay, almost, in the lap of God, who 
sent the sea gulls to save the grain from marauding crickets and covered 
the hills with sego lilies whose roots sustained the hungry settlers 
through the second hard winter. 
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The beginnings had been severe. “It has been hard times for 
bread,” wrote Parley P. Pratt on July 9, 1849, to his brother Orson 
in England; but he could report that harvest had commenced and he 
had cut some fine wheat. Rye, oats, barley, corn and vegetables were 
all doing well, and, in his opinion, “the best foundation for a living 
in this country would be a herd of young heifers, driven from the 
States, or a drove of sheep.” To the scores, the hundreds, of travelers 
arriving in the valley daily on their way to the goldfields of California, 


this spot suddenly bursts upon their astonished vision like a paradise in 
the midst of the desert. So great is the effect, that many of them burst forth 
in an ecstasy of admiration on emerging from the kanyon, and gaining a 
first view of our town and its fields and gardens. Some shed tears, some 
shout, some dance and skip for joy; and all doubtless feel the spirit of the 
place resting upon them, with its joyous and heavenly influence bearing 
witness that here live the industrious, the free, the intelligent, and the 
good.*? 


By the fall of 1849 the First Presidency of the church, in a 
general epistle addressed to “the Saints scattered throughout the 
earth,” could review an encouraging year. A provisional government 
for the new state of Deseret had been formed, with a constitution and 
elected officers, and Congress was being petitioned for admission into 
the Union. A good carriage road ran a hundred miles from the Weber 
River on the north to Provo River on the south, with “fine cultivated 
fields and civilized dwellings more or less from one extreme to the 
other.” Good frame bridges crossed many of the streams, and ferries 
had been established on the Upper Platte during high water and at each 
crossing of Green River—important for next spring’s immigration. 
Some fifteen to twenty thousand immigrants from the States bound for 
the coast had passed through the city, “filling the valley with goods” 
as in their haste they exchanged three heavy wagons for one 
light one and disposed of clothing, goods, and equipment at one quarter 
their New York or St. Louis wholesale value. The immigration of the 
Saints involved some five to six hundred wagons during the season, 
“besides many who come in search of gold, hear the gospel for the 
first time and will go no farther, having believed and been baptized . . . 
many of whom are among the most respectable and wealthy.” New 
valleys were being explored and sites selected for settlement. Timber 
was abundant; three grist mills were operating. In Salt Lake City itself 
a spacious bowery for public worship had been built on the temple 
block; a council house was nearly completed; a foundation had been laid 
for an extensive storehouse and granary. A fund for helping poor 
Saints to immigrate had been created, since it had been covenanted 
that “we would never cease our exertions, by all the means and influ- 
ence within our reach, till all the Saints who were obliged to leave 
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Nauvoo should be located at some gathering place.” The need now 
in all Zion was for laborers and multiplied means of farming and build- 
ing: ““We want men. Brethren, come from the States, from the nations, 
come! and help us to build and grow, until we can say, enough, the 
valleys of Ephraim are full.’’** 


III 


With the prospect so fair for the future of Zion, it was time 
to turn once more to the wider obligations which the gospel of the 
gathering imposed: the warning, the invitation, and the promise must 
go to the oppressed continent of Europe: 

Ye Saints who dwell on Europe’s shore, 

Prepare yourselves with many more 

To leave behind your native land, 

For sure God’s judgments are at hand.‘? 
At a general conference of the church in October the appointments 
indicated that Mormonism was going to “the nations” in earnest: 
Apostle John Taylor to France and Germany, Apostle Lorenzo Snow to 
Italy and Switzerland, Apostle Erastus Snow and Elder Peter Hansen 
to Denmark, Elder John Foregren to Sweden.” 


They were a small company for so great an undertaking. But 
they went as the Lord’s husbandmen, confident the harvest was wait- 
ing for them to thrust in the sickle before the great field of the world 
should be burned as stubble. That confidence was to die with them 
and their convert generation. They themselves could never imagine 
that the millennial hope would burn out, the program of the gathering 
come to a halt, and the doctrine itself, though its language remained 
the same, suffer a sea change. Only the fact that Utah’s turbulence 
gave each new generation of Saints its own provocations with the 
enemy, making it as militant as the first with its own memories to 
pass on to the children, kept the ideology incandescent so long. The 
intoxicant Biblical images, the apocalyptic rhetoric disappeared as the 
expectations subsided and as, with the renunciation of polygamy in 
1890, the whiplash of persecution ceased to sting. Legislation aimed at 
drying up Mormon immigration“ hastened what changing social and 
economic conditions were already accomplishing. 


Zion meant “the pure in heart,’ a people and a condition, and 
it meant the place where the pure in heart dwell. For the first generation 
it was Zion as a place that was preached with so much passion and 
commitment and that found expression in the practical program of 
immigration and settlement. But as outside influences broke in upon 
the harmony of one faith, one Lord, and one people, Zion became less 
provincial; the idea and the ideal expanded to mean any place where the 
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pure in heart dwell. It meant permanent churches and at last even 
temples in Europe, once abhorred as Babylon.*® The great events which 
had seemed so imminent retreated into a future comfortably remote, 
and Mormonism settled down to an indefinite postponement of prophecy. 

It was an accommodation to changing times. Abroad as at home, 
the newer generation, less literal in their reading of Scripture—if 
they knew the Bible at all—were apathetic to issues that spelled the 
end of the world, and the beginning of another, to the earlier age. 
Europe, moreover, was finding itself by the end of the century less 
oppressed, and domestic programs which provided economic opportu- 
nities for more people and an outlet for social pressures weakened the 
old longing for distant utopias. Besides, the sky was no longer the limit 
in Zion. Once the encyclicals had urged, ‘Let all who can procure a 
loaf of bread, and one garment on their back, be assured there is water 
plenty and pure by the way, and doubt no longer, but come next year to 
the place of gathering, even in flocks, as doves fly to their windows 
before a storm.’** But in 1891, forty years later, they played a different 
tune: “Respecting the gathering, the elders should explain the principle 
when occasion requires ; but acting upon it should be left entirely to the 
individual.’** To talk of emigration only “when occasion requires” 
reveals a startling transition from the days when the clarion call was to 
redeem the faithful and bring them singing to Zion. It was a day of 
pruning—the Saints were welcome, but at their own risk. The doctrine 
was at last most characteristically American. 


‘¢The Second Book of Nephi,’’ 1:5, The 


to the inhabitants of the earth, for 


a; 
Book of Mormon (1928 ed.), 50. going after and digging; millions run, 
2. Sermon, February 10, 1884, Journal of millions dig; are they one? one only 


eo 


Discourses (Liverpool, 1854-1886), 


XXV, 86-93. 


. This is clear from the order in which 


the Book of Mormon and the revela- 
tions contained in Doctrine and Cove- 
nants appeared; and George A. Smith, 
official Church Historian, made this 
explicit in an early sermon: ‘‘Among 
the first principles that were revealed 
to the children of men in the last days 
was the gathering; the first revelations 
that were given to the Church were to 
command them to gather, and send 
Elders to seek out a place for the 
gathering of the saints.’’ Journal His- 
tory (L.D.S. Chureh Historian’s Of- 
fice), ms., Mareh 18, 1855. 


. Sermon, January 


. George Dent, 


in diseord, strife, and confusion; one 
in quarreling, contention and murder; 
one to get what they can, and keep 
what they get, if they can. But are 
they one to love their neighbor as 
themselves?’’ What the Saints did not 
realize was that what seemed solidarity 
to them looked like insularity to out- 
siders, an exclusivism that was to pro- 
voke sad and endless misunderstandings, 
10, 1886, Journal of 
Discourses, XXVI, 367. 

‘*Gathering,’’ The Lat- 
ter-day Saints’ Millennial Star (Liver- 
pool), XLVII (October 19, 1885), 659. 


. A neighbor in Salt Lake City, Mrs. J. 


H. Iverson, gave me her childhood ree- 


4. A Deseret News (Salt Lake City) edi- ollection of the rocking chair game; 
torial on February 5, 1853, contrasted Peter Nielsen, Diary, ms., December 31, 
the oneness of the Saints with the 1857; A. Christensen, Letter from Aal- 
‘*divisions among nations, _ sects, borg, Denmark, February 2, 1863, 


and tried to imagine a gather- 
other principle: ‘*.. 


creeds,’ ; 
ing under any 


suppose proclamation be made to all, 
gold in California and Australia, free 





. Early 


Millennial Star, 
1863), 143. 

Mormon hymn books devoted a 
whole section to ‘‘Gathering of Israel,’’ 


XXV (February 28, 
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so labeled, and one titled ‘‘The Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ.’’ The all-per- 
vading theme of the gathering got into 
folksong too. The Californian Crusoe 
...A Tale of Mormonism (London, 
1854) reproduces the following verse 
‘sung to a lively tune’’ at a prayer 
meeting aboard a sailing vessel on its 
way from Liverpool to New Orleans in 
1841: 
A Church without a gathering is not 
the Church for me, 
The Saviour would not order it, what- 
ever it might be; 
But I’ve a Church that’s called out, 
From false tradition, fear, and doubt, 
A gathering dispensation—oh that’s the 
Church for me; 
Oh that’s the Church for me; oh that’s 
the Chureh for me. 


. Reproduced in Biography of Maria 


Wilhelmina C. K. Madsen, Utah State 
Historical Society, PWA. Writers Proj- 
ect Biographies, ms., 2. There were to 
be many disappointments, of course, 
but the language of even the com- 
plaints reveals the original ardor, the 
propelling image. John Codman de- 
scribes an encounter in the small village 
of Chicken Creek, Juab Valley, Utah, 
in 1874, with a young sheepherder who 
had come there from ‘‘Ioway’’ two 
years before. ‘‘ ‘Father,’ he said, ‘told 
us all along the road that we was com- 
ing to Zion. Well, this is the cussedest 
old Zion I ever want to see. I’d rather 
have a foot of ground in Ioway than 
all these here mountings of the Lord, 
and I guess the Lord would too if he 
had ever seen Ioway!’’’ And in the 
coal-mining settlement of Wales, a con- 
vert from old Wales told Codman: 
‘*T’ve often wondered why we couldn’t 
have been Mormons in Wales as well 
as here and had some comfort in life 
besides what we get in religion. They 
talk about coming to these holy moun- 
ains there too, and don’t they belong 
to the Lord just as much?’’ ‘‘Through 
Utah,’’ Galary, XX (November, 1875), 
618, 795. 

“*Second General Epistle of the Presi- 
deney of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, from the Great 
Salt Lake Valley, to the Saints Seatter- 
ed throughout the Earth,’’ Jfillennial 
Star, XII (April 15, 1850), 122. 

Loe. cit. 

Everywhere encountered in Mormon 
literature, the aphorism is attributed 
to Lorenzo Snow, who meant it to ex- 
press Joseph Smith’s doctrine of eternal 
progression. Eliza R. Snow, Biography 
and Family Record of Lorenzo Snow 
(Salt Lake City, 1884), 46. 

Quoted in Andrew Jenson, History of 
the Scandinavian Mission (Salt Lake 
City, 1927), 170. In the Sandwich 
Islands the Saints were gathered to 


14, 


15. 


16. 


‘fone of their native isles, as they are 
generally poor and destitute of the 
means of traveling any considerable 
distance’’; but the objectives were the 
same: ‘‘They are a kind and simple 
people, but, like many other barbarous 
nations, they have become still more de- 
generated through the licentious vices 
of a corrupt Christian civilization. The 
great object of gathering these Saints 
out by themselves is to separate them 
as much as possible from these evil in- 
fluences, and to place them where they 
can be taught the useful arts of life, 
and more fully instructed in the prac- 
tice of the principles of righteousness. ’’ 
‘‘Foreign Intelligence,’’ Millennial 
Star, XVII (April 21, 1855), 250. 
This is the view of Daryl Chase, Joseph 
the Prophet (Salt Lake City, 1944), 
one of the few Mormon accounts will- 
ing to set the Prophet against the back- 
ground of contemporary religious move- 
ments. 

Emerson called Mormonism ‘‘an after- 
clap of Puritanism’’ and the farthest 
reach of Father Abraham. James B. 
Thayer, 4 Western Journey with Mr. 
Emerson (Boston, 1884), 39-40. The 
British traveler Hepworth Dixon con- 
eluded that for the Mormons ‘‘Abra- 
ham is their perfect man; who forsook 
his home, his kindred, and his country, 
for the sake of God. Sarah is their 
perfect woman; because she called her 
husband Lord, and gave her hand- 
maid Hagar into his bosom for a wife. 
Everything that Abraham did, they pro- 
nounce it right for them to do; all 
gospels and commandments of the 
Chureh, all laws and institutes of man, 
being void and of no effect when quot- 
ed against the practices of that Arab 
Sheikh.’’ New America (Philadelphia, 
1867), 172. Local historian Edward 
Tullidge ventured the opinion that 
‘<The same religious stock which in the 
Seventeenth Century formed the Crom- 
wellian Puritans, in the Eighteenth 
Century became Wesleyan Methodists, 
and, in the Nineteenth Century, Mor- 
mons.’’ ‘‘Joseph Smith,’’ Tullidge’s 
Quarterly Magazine (Salt Lake City), 
I (January 1881), 259. An enlighten- 
ing discussion of Mormon ideology in 
this connection is David Brion Davis, 
‘“‘The New England Backgrounds of 
Mormonism,’’ New England Quarterly, 
XXVI (June, 1953), 147-168. 

Unlike the pastor cited in Marcus Lee 
Hansen (The Atlantic Migration, p. 
171) for whom the Israelites of his 
day were the poor laborers and artisans 
oppressed by a collective Pharaoh, the 
state of society, Joseph Smith meant 
a literal Israel, the blood descendants 
of the dispersed tribes. Those who 
were not of this lineage but accepted 
the gospel were Israel by adoption. 
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17. 


18. 


. Goudy 


20. 


. Sermon, 


‘‘The first men of talent who became 
converts had nearly all been 
preachers, teachers, or exhorters, and 
they were not slow to discover that the 
Old Testament abounded with, to them, 
evidences of prediction about America, 
Joseph Smith, the Book of Mormon, 
and the reign of the Saints on earth. 
The Bible, that before was a sealed 
book, suddenly opened with living truths 
of the closest personal application to 
the new disciples and their destiny. 
Every verse from Genesis to Revelation 
was scanned with microscopic scrutiny 
for evidence relative to the new faith 
.’’? T.B.H. Stenhouse, The Rocky 
Mountain Saints (London, 1874), 3. 
Advent titles like Times and Seasons, 
The Millennial Star, The Evening and 
the Morning Star were Mormonism’s 
equivalent of the Harbingers and 
Watchmen of other sects. 
The Doctrine and Covenants of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Salt Lake City, 1921 edn.), 
Section 110, verses 11-16, Hereafter 
cited as D. & C. 
Hogan from the Norwegian 
settlement at Sugar Creek, Iowa, as a 
boy of fourteen remembered hearing 
the Prophet preach in ‘‘the grove’’ at 
Nauvoo. ‘‘In this meeting he said 
that North and South America would 
become Mount Zion and that the Con- 
stitution would hang on a single un- 
twisted thread and that the Latter- 
day Saints would save it.’’ Diary, ms., 
6. 
John Bernard, ‘‘The Father of His 
Country,’’ in Allan Nevins, American 
Social History as Recorded by British 
Travelers (New York, 1923), 32. 


. The Book of Mormon made its ap- 


pearance in 1830, at Palmyra, New 
York; Doctrine and Covenanis was 
first published in 1833 at Zion, Jack- 
son County, Missouri, under the title 
Book of Commandments for the Gov- 
ernment of the Church of Christ. 
Spring Hill, Daviess County, Missouri, 
‘‘named by the Lord Adam-ondi-Ahman, 
because, said he, it is the place where 
Adam shall come to visit his people, 
or the Ancient of Days shall sit, as 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet.’’ D. 
§& C. Section 116, 

Journal of Discourses, I 
(1854), 333. ‘*‘Different portions of the 
earth have been pointed out by the 
Almighty, from time to time, to His 
children, as their everlasting inheri- 
tanee. . . . In the resurrection, the 
meek of all ages and nations will be 
restored to that portion of the earth 
previously promised to them . . . while 
those who cannot prove their heirship 
to be legal, or who cannot prove that 
they have received any portion of the 
earth by promise, will be cast out into 
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some other kingdom or world, where, if 
they ever get an inheritance, they will 
have to earn it by keeping the law of 
meekness during another probation.’’ 
Loe. cit. 


. Bernard DeVoto, to whom Mormonism 


seems ‘a system utilizing religious en- 
ergy for financial ends,’’ attacks this 
materialism as ‘‘the American mon- 
strosity called ‘practical mysticism.’ A 
man is a better farmer or a_ better 
carpenter when he believes that by 
plowing an acre or shingling an out- 
house he is making himself into an 
archangel, confounding the Gentiles and 
glorifying God . . .’’ DeVoto pictures 
‘*Jens Christopherson, newly arrived 
from Norway and set to forking out his 
bishop’s manure pile,’’ sharing ‘‘glor- 
ies that no Gentile can ever behold, 
and he will inerease his share in them 
forever. Meanwhile, his church can take 
over another block of New York Cen- 
tral at the market.’’ ‘‘The Centennial 


of Mormonism,’’ American Mercury, 
XIX (January, 1930), 1-13. An as- 
tringent interpretation, but, its im- 


putations right or wrong, it confirms 
an important point: the convert actively 
and devoutly identified himself with 
‘*a cooperation of energized believers 
working in the name of God for an 
earthly Kingdom that will persist into 
eternity ... The Kingdom must actual- 
ly be sanctified in the present, so that 
the believer may keep a lively sense 
of grace from day to day; and it must 
extend into eternity, so that he will 
always have a stimulus to greater 
exertion.’’ 

D. & C., Sections 28, 29. 

Ibid., Section 41. 

Ibid., Section 45. 

Ibid., Section 52. 

Ibid., Seetion 57. ‘*. . . the line run- 
ing directly between Jew and Gentile 
. ..’? meant the Indian border. Jack- 
son County has remained the seat of 
Zion in Mormon thinking to this day; 
the expectation is that it will be 
eventually ‘‘restored’’. The expulsion 
after the Missouri troubles beginning in 
1833 and the final retreat to the Far 
West were long regarded as temporary; 
the exiles looked to their momentary 
return. Folklore has it that in the big 
barn on his estate behind the Eagle 
Gate in Salt Lake City, Brigham 
Young kept one carriage in readiness 
for the event. 

‘“Newell Knight’s Journal,’’ Scraps of 
Biography, quoted in Andrew Jenson, 
‘‘Chureh Emigration,’’? Contributor 
(Salt Lake City), XII (August, 1891), 
376ff. 

Jenson, op. cit., 401-2. 

This use of the word ‘‘stake’’ as a 
territorial and administrative division 
is peculiar to the Mormon Church and 
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merits special quotation in M. M. 
Matthews, ed., A Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms (Chicago, 1951), II, 1633. 
‘*Stakes’’ and ‘‘Zion’s tent’’ reflect a 
characteristic Mormon absorption and 
mingling of agrarian and Biblical in- 
fluences. 

‘‘The Elders Stationed in Zion to the 
Churches Abroad, in Love, Greeting,’’ 
The Evening and the Morning Star 
(Independence, Mo.,), II (July, 1833), 
6-7, quoted in Leonard J. Arrington, 
‘*Early Mormon Communitarianism: 
The Law of Consecration and Steward- 
ship,’’ The Western Humanities Re- 
view, VII (Autumn, 1953), 351. 
‘‘British Emigration by Years,’’ in 
Richard L. Evans, A Century of Mor- 
monism in Great Britain (Salt Lake 
City, 1937), 245. 

‘‘History of Joseph Smith,’’ Deseret 
News, April 9, 1856, quoted in M. 
Hamlin Cannon, ‘‘The Gathering of 
British Mormons to Western America: 
A Study in Religious Migration’’ 
(American University, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation), 76. A few years 
later in Salt Lake City, despite the 
Mormons’ severest setbacks, Jedediah 
M. Grant displayed a similar enthusi- 
asm: ‘‘This piecemeal business of 
gathering Saints! we want it upon the 
wholesale principle. That’s the doce- 
trine. I tell you, a few more boys 
breaking the crust of nations, like 
brother Carn, after a while, by driving 
their little wedges, will bring them 
over by nations . . .’’ Sermon, Journal 
of Discourses, II (1854), 74. 

D. §& C., Section 136. 

This may be claiming too much for 
both the role of the gathering and for 
the influence of Brigham Young’s 
‘‘Camp of Israel’’ epistle, but in view 
of the factions into which Mormonism 
splintered at the death of Joseph 
Smith, and their failures, this em- 
phasis seems justified. At any rate, the 
epistle is a significant document, antici- 
pating as it does the temper, the moral- 
ity, and the practicality of the instruc- 
tions that would govern the migrations 
from Europe. 

‘¢Preface,’’?’ Cambridge History of 
American Literature (New York, 1917), 
bE 2 

Texts could backfire. A hostile editor 
quoted Jeremiah 17:5,6: ‘‘Cursed be 
the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord. For he shall 
be like the heath in the desert, and 
shall not see when good cometh; but 
shall inhabit the parched places in the 
wilderness, in a salt land and not in- 
habited.’? He found it fulfilled to 
the letter in ‘‘the followers of Joe 
Smith, that have gone to Utah Terri- 
tory; there they are in a salt and 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 
44, 


barren land, and they do not know 
when good comes.’’ Quoted by Orson 
Hyde in a sermon in Salt Lake City, 
October 8, 1854, Journal of Discourses, 
II, 68. 

Millennial Star, XI (1849), 342. 
‘Second General Epistle of the Presi- 
deney of the Chureh of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints,’’ Millennial Star, 
XII (1850), 122. 

From ‘‘The Handeart Song,’’ in Utah 
Centennial Commission, Arts Division 
Source Book (Salt Lake City, 1947), 
C-15. 

‘*Second General Epistle .. .’’, 121. 
To a country determined to make an 
end of polygamy and the theocratic 
state in Utah, the flow of proselytes 
from Europe (from the British Isles, 
for example, 43,195 by 1890, and from 
Scandinavia 26,303) was long a source 
of vexation. As early as 1857 Stephen 
A. Douglas was ready to repeal the 
organic law of the territory on the 
ground the Mormons were ‘‘alien 
enemies.’’ (Missouri Republican, June 
18, 1857.) While the Mormons con- 
tested the constitutionality of the anti- 
bigamy law of 1862, Congress debated 
a succession of bills which sought to 
put teeth into it, and nearly every 
President in his annual message, per- 
suaded that immigration fed poly- 
gamy, called for measures to prevent 
the ‘‘importation’’ of Mormons into 
the country. It was not until 1891 that 
the specification ‘‘polygamists’’ was 
added to the federal list of excluded 
classes. Secretary of State William 
Evarts considered Mormon missionary 
activity in Europe ‘‘criminal enterprises 
beyond the reach of the law of the 
United States’’ and in 1879 appealed 
to foreign governments to prevent the 
departure of Mormon converts as pros- 
pective lawbreakers. (‘Diplomatic 
Correspondence, Circular No. 10, Aug- 
ust 9, 1879, Sent to Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers of the United 
States,’’ Papers Relating to the For- 
eign Relations of the United States 
1879, 11, 12.) In 1883 territorial gover- 
nor Eli H. Murray in his annual report 
to the Secretary of the Interior protest- 
ed against the special legal privileges 
under which a Mormon corporation 
known as the Perpetual Emigrating 
Fund Company operated, placing ‘‘the 
whole system of emigration ... under the 
control of the Church.’’ (‘‘ Annual Re- 
port of the Governor of Utah,’’ Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Annual Report, 
1883, 48th Cong., 1st sess., House Ea- 
ecutive Documents, no. 1, part 5, XI, 
627.) The Edmunds-Tucker act of 1887 
disincorporated the P.E.F. Company as 
part of a similar action against the 
church itself. The assets of what the 
governor alleged was a ‘‘rich corpor- 
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ation’’ proved to be all in the form 
of uncollectable promissory notes— 
$417,968.50 worth. (Gustive O. Lar- 
son, Prelude to the Kingdom, 278.) The 
strength of the church emigration 
system had never lain in idle wealth 
but in its constant use as a revolving 
fund. Its life, now over, had drained 
into the lives of the people it had as- 
sisted. A further attack on Mormon 
recruiting came from some unsympa- 
thetic federal judges who denied con- 
vert-immigrants citizenship because of 
their allegiance to a church considered 
treasonable. The foreign-born were be- 
lieved to be particularly subservient to 
the hierarchy in Utah, voting at their 
dictation and supporting them with 
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‘theavy taxes’’ in the form of tithing— 
a criticism which overlooked the fact 
that tithe-paying was voluntary and 
that Mormon proselytes were to be 
found on both sides of the political 
fence. 


. Stephen L. Richards, ‘‘Building Zion 


Today,’? The Improvement’ Era, 
XXXVIII (1935), 231, 267-70. In 
1953 the Church announced the pur- 
chase of temple sites in England and 
Switzerland. 


. **Seventh General Epistle of the Presi- 


deney of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints,’’ Millennial Star, 
XIV (1852), 325. 


. Editorial, Millennial Star, LIII (1891), 
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SURVEY OF RECENT LITERATURE 
Europe SINcE 1648 


Cultural nationalism has not only led 
the modern churches into divergent 
paths, but inhibited the intercourse of 
the church historians who study this 
period more than is the case with those 
who study any of the earlier epochs of 
church history. Many of the works se- 
lected somewhat arbitrarily in what 
follows have received no critical analy- 
sis in American journals, although 
nearly all of them deserve it. There 
will be no space to mention articles, 
save for two or three of a bibliograph- 
ical character. 

We will begin with the Lutherans 
and Reformed and end with the Roman 
Catholics. 

Since our last survey, E. Hirsch has 
published the three remaining volumes 
of his Geschichte der neueren evan- 
gelischen theologie im Zusammenhang 
mit den allgemeinen Bewegungen des 
europdischen Denkens (Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsman, 1949-1954). 

While the first two volumes occupied 
themselves with the period from the 
beginning of the Enlightenment to 
about 1740, the three new volumes are 
concerned with the century which fol- 
lowed. Volume three disposes of “West 
European” thought, primarily the Brit- 
ish, from Hume and Priestley through 
utilitarianism and evangelicalism to 
Newman and Maurice, with a side 
glance at the Americans. This clears 
the way for the German developments 
in volumes four and five, with their 
climax in idealism. 

Because of the author’s view of the 
relation of theology to philosophy, this 
work is an intellectual history in the 
broadest sense, focussed on the chang- 
ing world view of modern man in its 
religious aspects. For this reason it 
should be perhaps better received in 
America than in Germany today, al- 
though, on the other hand, Hirsch’s 
German patriotism is often obtrusive. 
Whatever attitude is taken toward the 
author’s judgments, he must be given 
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credit for writing exclusively from the 
sources, shaping a balanced, coherent, 
and very readable historical synthesis 
on a grand scale out of his own hard- 
won evaluations. 

A very different viewpoint and 
method are employed in the work of 
Hans Emil Weber, Reformation, Or- 
thodoxie und Rationalismus (Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1937-51). Weber 
died in 1950, when only half way 
through his planned four volumes. His 
intention was the analysis of the grad- 
ual secularizing of the central convic- 
tion of justification by faith. The first 
volume appeared in two parts, in 1937 
and 1940. The first part of volume 
two came out posthumously in 1951, 
studying the high orthodoxy of the 17th 
century, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
for its inner dissolution. While Weber 
did not reach the transitions to rational- 
ism, there are numerous excursions and 
references into theology since the 17th 
century. 

The process of the internal seculari- 
zation of Protestant thought is illus- 
trated in another fashion in the habili- 
tationsschrift of E. W. Zeeden of Frei- 
burg, Martin Luther und die Reform- 
tion im Urteil des deutschen Luther- 
thums; Studien zum Selbstverstindnis 
des lutherischen Protestantismus von 
Luther’s Tod bis zum Beginn der 
Goethezeit (Freiburg: Herder, 1950). 
An abridged English translation ap- 
peared in 1952 in London from Hollis 
and Carter, The Legacy of Luther. 


A second volume (Freiburg i. Br.: 
Herder, 1952) now furnishes the texts 
on which the analysis was based, illus- 
trating the divergence between the em- 
phasis on the recovery of the gospel, 
and that on freedom of conscience. 

Ernst Benz traces another theme 
through German Protestant historiog- 
raphy. Die Ostkirche im Lichte der 
Protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung 
von der Reformation bis zur Gegen- 
wart (Freiburg i. Br.: Karl Alber, 
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1952) supplies text and commentary 
for the changing views of church his- 
torians on Eastern, and in particular, 
Russian, Christianity. 

Benz had already published a study 
on von Baader and the Russian 
church: Die abendlindische Sendung 
der Ostlich-orthodoxen Kirche. Die 
russische Kirche und das abendléand- 
ische Christentum im Zeitalter der 
Heiligen Allianz (Mainz: Verlag des 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur: in Kommission bei F. 
Steiner, Wiesbaden, 1950). 

The recent Bach anniversary has 
been attended by many publications, 
some of which are of interest to the 
church historian and theologian. The 
Theologische Literaturzeitung has car- 
ried two bibliographical articles on 
this theme, one by Smend (1951, Nr. 
10) and the other by Blankenburg 
(1953, Nr. 7). Among the chief 
works discussed by Blankenburg, 
along with numerous articles, are 
Hans Besch, J. S. Bach—Frémmig- 
keit und Glaube. Bd. I. Deutung und 
Wirklichkeit. Das Bild Bachs im Wan- 
del der Kirchen-und_ Geistesge- 
schichte. (2nd unverand. Aufl. Kas- 
sel: Barenreiter-Verl. 1950); Hans 
Preuss’ “J. S. Bach’s Bibliothek” in 
the Zahn - Festgabe, and his J. S. Bach 
der Lutheraner. (2 aufl. Erlangen und 
Wirzburg: Martin Luther Verl. 
1950); his own “J. S. Bach und die 
Aufklarung” in the Bach-Gedenk- 
schrift 1950 (ed. Karl Matthaei) 
(Zurich: Atlantis - Verl. 1950); Fred 
Hamel, J. S. Bach. Geistige Welt 
(Gottingen: Deuerlich. 1951); Fr. 
Smend, Bach in Kéthen (Berlin: 
Christl. Zeitschriftenverl. 1951). 

A related analysis is to be found 
in Kurt Berger: Barock und Auf- 
klarung im geistlichen Lied (Mar- 
burg: Rathmann 1951). 

We may also remark on the sec- 
ond edition in 1951 of Franz Schna- 
bel’s masterly Deutsche Geschichte im 
neunschnten Jahrhundert (Freiburg: 
Herder). The fourth volume, Die re- 
ligidsen Krifte, is surely the best 
church history we have of the first 
half of the 19th century in Germany, 
for Protestantism, as well as for Ca- 
tholicism. 


Alfred Adam, Die Nassauische Uni- 
on von 1817. (Darmstadt: Jahrbuch 
der Kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinig- 
ung in Hessen und Nassau, Bd. I, 
1949) is a fully documented account 
of the merger. 

Klaus Ganzert has been organizing 
materials in the archives at Neuen- 
dettelsau for over a decade toward 
publication there of the Gesammelte 
Werke of Wilhelm Lohe. He publish- 
ed in 1951 Bd. III, Die Kirche in 
Gemeinde, Schule und Haus, Teilbd. 
I Erbauliche Schriften. These pub- 
lications will be indispensable for the 
study of the Lutheran orthodox re- 
vival and high church movement. 

A political manifestation of this 
movement is described in H. J. 
Schoeps, Das Andere Preussen (Stutt- 
gart: Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 
1952). The central figure is Ludwig 
von Gerlach, founder of the Conserva- 
tive Party and editor of the Kreuszeit- 
ung, in which he maintained a Chris- 
tian monarchism against democrats 
and nationalists. 

A surprising theme is traced by Dr. 
Reintraud Schimmelpfennig, Die Ge- 
schichte der Marienverehrung im 
deutschen Protestantismus (Pader- 
born: Schéningh, 1952). 

Recent years have produced a num- 
ber of striking biographical studies of 
the liberal generation at the turn of 
the last century. There was the life of 
Adolf von Harnack by his daughter 
Agnes, Heuss’ Naumann, and Walther 
Koehler’s Troeltsch. Bultman’s edi- 
tion of Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums (Stuttgart: E. Klotz. 
1950) has contributed to this interest. 
Now comes Leonhard Ragaz, the lead- 
er of Swiss religious socialism, with 
Mein Weg, 2 vol. (Ziirich: Diana Ver- 
lag 1951, 1952). Ragaz was unsym- 
pathetic to the social views of the Ger- 
man imperial Protestants and repre- 
sented one of the nearest European 
counterparts to Rauschenbusch. Jo- 
hannes Rathje has traced a half-cen- 
tury from the focus of Rade’s Christ- 
liche Welt (1886-1941): Die Welt 
des freien Protestantismus. Ein Bei- 
trag sur deutsch-evangelischen Geistes- 
geschichte, dargestelit am Leben und 
Werk von Martin Rade. (Stuttgart: 
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Ehrenfried Klotz, 1952). Beginning 
with the Ritschlians, Rade united the- 
ological liberalism with the social con- 
cern, especially for world peace, which 
brought him into the World Alliance, 
and finally led him to oppose the 
Nazis and Barthians at once. 

Of the Scandinavians the Swedes 
have apparently been most productive 
in church history in recent years. A 
valuable survey of Swedish publica- 
tions of the 1940’s by Carl E. Nor- 
mann is found in the Journal of Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical History, 1952, 201- 
217. In 1933 there began to appear a 
nine-volume Svenska Kyrkans His- 
toria, edited by H. Holmquist and H. 
Pleijel (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans 
diakonistyrelses bokforlag.), of which 
two volumes within our limits are 
available. Vol. 5, Karolinsk kyrko- 
fromhet, pictism och  herrnhutism 
1680-1772, by H. Pleijel, appeared be- 
fore 1940; Vol 6? Neologien, roman- 
tiken, uppvaknandet 1809-1923, by 
E. Liedgren, 1946. 

Hj. Holmquist also wrote the two 
post-Reformation volumes of the 
three-volume student handbook of 
church history, Handbok i Svensk 
Kyrkohistoria (Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 
1940-48). 

Prof. Pleijel of Lund, meanwhile, 
edited a series of Samlingar och Stu- 
dier, till Svenska Kvyrkans_ historia 
(Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diako- 
nistyrelses bokforlag 1940-), most of 
which are doctoral dissertations. 
There are now some thirty of these 
volumes. For those, who, like this re- 
viewer, do not have Swedish, sum- 
maries are appended in English or Ger- 
man. The emphasis usually lies on 
ecclesiastical biography, diocesan his- 
tory, liturgical or canonical topics or 
church-state or church and society re- 
lations. To illustrate the last one might 
refer to the work of Berndt Gustafs- 
son, who studied (N. 22) Church life 
and social class in Sweden around 
1880 (1950), and (N. 30) Social de- 
mocracy and the church, 1881-1890 
(1953). Pleijel’s own special interest 
in pietism, again, is illustrated by such 
a study as that of Ove Nordstrandh 
(N. 26) on the literature of the older 


Swedish pietism (1951), while his 
own Fran Hustavlans Tid (Stock- 
holm: Svenska Kyrkans_ Diakonis- 
tyrelses Bokforlag 1951) is a semi- 
popular portrayal of domestic religious 
life in Sweden before the Enlighten- 
ment. 

The reflection of German political 
and theological debates in Sweden is 
to be read in Sven Goransson’s study 
of the “syncretist” controversy, Orto- 
doxi och synkretism i Sverige 1647- 
1660 (Uppsala: Almquist and Wik- 
sell, 1950). 

S. Kjoéllerstrom, Biskopsstillsit- 
ningar i Sverige 1531-1951 (Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952) traces the 
episcopal succession in Sweden, not- 
ing changes in church state relations 
as seen in the manner of selecting 
bishops. 

In this connection, incidentally, ref- 
erence should be made back to Ger- 
many to still another publication of 
Ernst Benz, Bischofsaint und apos- 
tolische Suksession im deutschen Prot- 
estantismus (Stuttgart: Evangelische 
Verlagswerk, 1953). 

Sven Goransson, De svenska stu- 
diersresorna och den religidsa kontrol- 
len fran reformationstiden till frihetsti- 
den (Swedish student travels and the 
religious regulation of them in the con- 
fessional period) (Uppsala Univer- 
sitetsarsskrift 1951) maps a network 
of intercultural contacts. 

H. Cnattingius, Diakonat och venia 
concionandi i Sverige intill 1800-talets 
mitt (Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1952) 
traces to the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury the Swedish Lutheran diaconate 
and the license to preach. 

Comparable to the Swedish series 
already mentioned is an eight-volume 
project, Den Danske Kirkes Historie, 
edited by Hal Koch and Bjorn Kor- 
nerup (Kobenhavn: Gyldendal 
1950- ). The fifth volume, on the 18th 
century, is divided between Johannes 
Pedersen, who writes the story of reg- 
nant pietism from the conversion of 
the King in 1704 and the resultant mis- 
sions enthusiasm to 1746. Bjorn Kor- 
nerup then describes the following 
dissolution with the Wolffian and 
English rationalist influences in wor- 
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ship, education, Biblical criticism 
while the Moravian undercurrent con- 
tinued. 


For the 19th century there is 
Grundivig by Hal Koch, transl. L. 
Jones. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Anti- 
och Press 1952). This is chiefly a 
study of Grundtvig’s thought, by the 
editor of the definitive edition. Also 
we have the monumental biography 
by the Aarhus church historian, P. G. 
Lindhardt, of Morten Pontoppidan, 
I 1851-93 (Kobnhavn: Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1953). Pontoppidan, a Grundt- 
vigian, helps develop another perspec- 
tive to the preoccupation with Kier- 
kegaard. The 2nd volume is still to 
come. 

Einar Molland delivered four lec- 
tures on the last century of Norse 
church history, from Haugeanism, 
Inner Mission and Grundtvigianism 
through liberalism to the Nazi occu- 
pation in Fra Hans Nielsen Hauge til 
Ewvind Berggrav: Hovedlinger i Nor- 
ges Kirkehistorie 1 det 19. og 20. 
Grhundre (Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1951.) 

Gunnar Westin, the free church his- 
torian of Uppsala, devotes a major 
section of his Svensk lutherdom i 
brytningstider (Uppsala: J. A. Lind- 
blad’s Forlag, 1949) to the 19th cen- 
tury evangelical awakening. The in- 
fluence of Anglo-American Baptist 
and Methodist missions as well as of 
Moravianism are traced, with the con- 
sequent emphases on abstinence, mis- 
sions, economic liberalism, and the 
free church movement. 

For the Reformed tradition one 
must mention two major works whose 
primary attention, at least for the 
parts so far published, is given to the 
period before Westphalia, or else- 
where than on the Continent. John T. 
McNeill, first of all, has issued his 
History and Character of Calvinism 
(New York: Oxford, 1954) of which 
a concluding section concerns us. An 
even more extended study, meanwhile, 
is provided by A. A. van Schelven, 
Het Calvinisme gedurende sijn Blocit- 
tjd. Zijn Uitbreiding en Cultuurhis- 
torische Beterenis. (Amsterdam: W. 
Ten Have N. V. 1951). The first 
volume (1943) began with France 
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and Geneva. In 1951 came volume 2, 
and the English-speaking world. We 
are promised further yolumes on East- 
ern Europe (Poland, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia) and on Germany and the Low 
Countries. Van Schelven’s work is 
largely descriptive with the emphasis 
on the Christian life and social, cul- 
tural and political effects. 

The most interesting part of Ge- 
neva’s long history is that period when 
it was the Protestant Rome. About 
half of the Histoire de Genéve des or- 
igines @ 1798 (Geneva: Alexandre 
Jullien, 1951) is devoted to this peri- 
od, with a stress on religious and 
cultural history. It is planned to con- 
tinue the history of the city in two 
more volumes. 

A similar, if briefer survey of Lau- 
sanne, Cent cinquante ans d’histoire 
vaudoise 1803-1953 (Lausanne: Payot 
1953) has two of its twenty some es- 
says on religion, dealing especially 
with the free church disruption. 

In local history there is Samuel 
Mours, Le Protestantisme en Vivarais 
et en Velay, des origines a nos jours 
(Valence: Imprimeries Réunies, 1949) 
and a series of recent studies on 
Alsace, surveyed by Léonard (Bull. 
du Soc. de l’Hist. du Prot. francais, 
Avril-juin, 1951, 115ff). 

As for the persecution of the Hu- 
guenots, Jean Orcibal, the historian 
of Jansenism, has a new account of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
Louis XIV et les Protestants (Paris: 
J. Vrin 1951). The later struggle is 
moderately treated from a Catholic 
viewpoint by Agnes de la Gorce, 
Camisards et Dragons du Roi (Paris: 
Albin Michel 1950). The scheme of 
relief for the refugees as seen from 
the London end of operations, from 
which funds were sent to Court in 
Lausanne for distribution, is portray- 
ed in the Correspondance de Jacques 
Serces I edited by Frédéric Gardy. 
(Paris: Frome, 1952) <A second 
volume of papers from 1748 to 1762 
is to come. 

During the period of persecution 
the French Reformed were carrying 
on theological debate with Rome. 
Stimulated by the researches of Pol- 
man, L’élément historique dans la 
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controverse vreligituse du XVI 
sitcle (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1932), 
Remi Snoeks has undertaken a very 
learned analysis of one aspect of the 
eucharistic controversy, L’ Argument 
de tradition dans la controverse eu- 
charistique entre catholiques et ré- 
formés francais au XVIT* siécle, (Gem- 
bloux: Duculot 1951). Some three 
hundred volumes are analyzed as to 
substance and method, the focus being 
the four major works by DuPlessis- 
Mornay, Cardinal Perron, Aubertin, 
and Arnauld with regard to the patris- 
tic evidence for the corporeal presence. 

Emile G. Léonard, author of the 
sketch Histoire du _ protestantisme 
(Paris: Presses universitaires, 1950), 
has attempted a synthetic historical 
portrait in Le Protestant francais 
(Paris: Presses universitaires, 1953). 

R. A. Weigert supplies a substan- 
tial study of the historiography of 
French Protestantism, “Cent ans 
d’erudition nationale, La Société de 
l’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais 
(1852-1952)” in two issues of the 
Bulletin of the Society, 1952, 4; 1953, 
1 


Jansenism, to turn to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, has attracted considerable 
interest. Louis Cognet is launched on a 
series of volumes on the backgrounds 
of Port-Royal. In 1949 he published 
Les origines de la spiritualité francaise 
au XVII® siécle (Paris: La Colombe) 
and the following year La réforme de 
Port-Royal 1591-1618 (Paris: Sulli- 
ver). He also edited the Rélation 
écrite sur Port-Royal par la Meére 
Angélique Arnauld with introduction 
and notes (Paris: Grasset, 1949). 
He has announced two more volumes, 
La Mére Angélique et Saint Francois 
de Sales (1618-24), and La Meére 
Angélique et Mgr. Zamet (1624-33). 

The Belgian background, in the 
form of a general intellectual history 
of the Southern Netherlands, has been 
portrayed by L. Willaert, Les origines 
du Jansenisme dans les Pays-Bas 
Catholiques: le milieu, le jansenisme 
avant la lettre (Brussels: Palais des 
académies, 1948). Willaert has also 
published a three-volume Bibliotheca 
Janseniana belgica - Répertoire des 
imprimés concernant les controverses 


théologiques en relation avec le Jan- 
sénisme dans les Pays - Bas catholiques 
et le pays de Liege au XVII* et 
XVIII* — siécles. (Namur: _ Bibli- 
théque de la Faculté de philosophie et 
lettres de Namur, 1949-51). 

The story of Flemish Jansenism in 
the period 1670-1710 is illustrated by 
studies of four figures by Lucianus 
Ceyssens, O.F.M. Jansenistica, Stu- 
dien in verband met de Geschiedenis 
van het Jansenisme II (Malines: St. 
Franciscus Drukkerij, 1950-53). 

For the same period in France we 
have Ruth Clark’s edition: Lettres de 
Germain Vuillart, ami de Port-Royal, 
a M. Louis de Préfontaine 1694-1700 
(Geneva: Droz, 1951) a source full 
of detailed information. 

The compendious volumes of Jean 
Orcibal’s series also continue to ap- 
pear: 

I Correspondence de  Jansenius 
(Louvain: Bibliotheque de l’Univer- 
sité, 1947). 

II Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, 
abbé de Saint-Cyran et son temps 
(1581-1698). (Louvain: Bibliothéque 
de l'Université 1947). 

III Saint-Cyran et son temps, ap- 
pendices, bibliographie et tables 
(Paris: J. Vrin 1948). 

IV “C. Jansenius, sa vie et son 
oeuvré (1581-1638)” (soon to ap- 
pear). 

V “Le naissance du Jansenisme: 
Saint-Cyran et Antoine Arnauld 
(1538-1644)” (in preparation). 

Austrian church history has been 
considerably enriched. Hugo Hantsch, 
Die Geschichte Oesterreichs, Bd. II. 
1648-1918 (Graz: Styria Steirische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1950) writes general 
history, with religious interests. On 
a particular period there is Ferdinand 
Maas’ Der Josephinismus: Quellen zu 
seiner Geschichte in Oesterreich, 1760- 
1790; Amtliche Dokumente aus dem 
Wiener Haus-, Hof-, und Staats- 
archiv. (Vienna: Herold) Volume I, 
1760-69, which appeared in 1951, set 
forth Kaunitz’ policy in Lombardy; 
Volume 2, Entfaltung und Krise der 
Josephinismus, 1770-90 (1953) deals 
with papal relations. The third volume 
is evidently to be devoted to internal 
church policy. 
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A regional history has appeared 
meanwhile in a revised edition, Franz 
Martin’s Salsburgs Fiirsten in der 
Barockszeit, 1587-1812 (Salzburg, 
Das Bergland Buch Verlag, 1952). A 
dozen prince-bishops are the protag- 
onists of this cultural and social his- 
tory by the long-time head of the land- 
archiv. 

There are useful sections on eccle- 
siastical historiography in Anna Cor- 
eth’s brief survey, Odcsterreichische 
Geschichtsschreibung in der Barock- 
seit (1620-1740) (Wein: Verlag Ad. 
Holzhausens Ngf. 1950). 

For the persecuted Protestants there 
is Georg Rusam, Oesterreichische Ex- 
ulanten in Franken und Schwaben 
(Miinchen: Evang. Presseverband 
fiir Bayern 1952). 

Josephism, Jansenism, Febronian- 
ism, the dissolution of the Jesuits and 
the French Revolution are all por- 
trayed from the papal viewpoint in 
the last five volumes of the English 
translation of Pastor’s History of the 
Popes. The translation is by E. F. 
Peeler, the English publisher is Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, the American, 
Bb. Herder, St. Louis. 

For German Catholicism, apart 
from Schnabel, as mentioned above, 
there is Hubert Schiel’s work on J. M. 
Sailer. Leben und Briefe. 2 Bde (Reg- 
ensburg: Pustet 1948, 1952). 

Eduard Studer, Leonz Fiiglistaller 
1766-1840 Stiftspropst in Luzern 
(Freiburg/Schweiz: Paulusverlag 
1951) portrays the life of a student of 
Sailer who lived in Switzerland 
through the Revolution and Restora- 
tion and Wessenberg’s scheme of a 
national Catholicism. 

I. Donckel, Die Kirche in Luxem- 
burg von den Anfangen bis sur Gegen- 
wart (Luxemburg: Verlag der Sankt 
Paulus-Druckerei, 1950) supplies an- 
other regional study. 

For the French Revolution, after 
the general histories of recent years, 
there are a couple of local studies to 
report. As supplements to the work 
of Pisani there are Jacques Heérissay, 
La vie religieuse a Paris sous la Ter- 
reur, 1792-94 (Paris: Robert Laffont 
1952), based on national and parochial 
archives, and Abbé  Boussoulade, 





L’Eglise de Paris du 9 Thermidor 
au Concordat (Paris: Procure gén- 
érale du clergé, 1950) using especially 
Grégoire’s papers. 

The church historian of the 19th 
century must know much of the his- 
tory of education. Louis-Grimaud, 
Histoire de la liberte d’enseignement 
en France reached T. 5 La Restaura- 
tion in 1950. Earlier volumes had 
won prizes. 

The study of social Catholicism in 
France, which produced several works 
a generation ago, has been taken up 
again in two substantial doctoral 
theses (French style) J. B. Duro- 
selle, Les debuts du catholicisme so- 
ciale en France 1822-1870 (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1951) traces 
the promising beginnings and the col- 
lapse after the reaction from 1848. 
Henri Rollet, L’action sociale des 
Catholiques en France (1871-1901) 
(Paris: Boivin et Cie, 1952) con- 
tinues the story with the paternalist 
social Catholics and the Catholic dem- 
ocrats under the Third Republic to 
the collapse in the Dreyfus affair. 
Sister Miriam Lynch, The Organised 
Social Apostolate of Albert de Mun, 
illustrates the ineffectiveness of the 
paternalism in another thesis (Ameri- 
can style) (Washington: Catholic 
University, 1952). 

French liberal Catholicism has also 
recently engaged the interest of two 
Englishmen, Philip Spencer, Politics 
of Belief in Nineteenth Century 
France, Lacordaire: Michon: Veuillot 
(London: Faber and Faber. 1954) 
and A. R. Vidler, Prophecy and pa- 
pacy; a study of Lamennais, the 
Church, and the Revolution. (New 
York: Scribner, 1954). 

Another volume of the Fliche and 
Martin history is now available for 
the modern period, R. Aubert’s Le 
Pontificat de Pie IX, 1846-1878. 
(Paris: Bloud and Gay, 1952). This 
is a balanced and interesting account, 
although it cannot be definitive, since 
the Vatican, taking no chances, has 
opened the archives only to 1846. For 
approximately the same period we 
also have the second (and _ posthu- 
mous) volume of E. Hocedez’ His- 
toire de la théologie au XIX* siécle: 
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Epanouissement de la théologie, 1831- 
70. (Brussels: L’Edition Universelle 
1947-1952), which with the two vol- 
umes which preceded it into print, 
makes the best history available of 
Roman Catholic thought in the period. 

For the last years of Leo XIII, and 
the reign of Piux X there is a bi- 
ography of the republican bishop, 
Monseigneur Fuset, archeveque de 
Rouen by Charles Cardonnier. V.I. 
Les origins, lepiscopat a la Réunion 
et a@ Beauvais. VII L’episcopat a 
Rouen et les grands questions poli- 
tiques de l’'epoque, 1899-1915 (Paris: 
Beauchesne et ses fils. 1950). 

Pierre Fernesole was allowed to 
use the documents of the process of 
beatification for his Pie X. Essai His- 


torique I De Riese au Vatican (1952) 
II Du Vatican a la gloire du Bernin 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1953). The 
second volume, of course, treats the 
reign of the pope, with its liturgical 
and administrative reforms, the mod- 
ernist purge and the conflict with the 
French state. 

Heinrich Hermelink, from the Lu- 
theran side, has a brief and lively 
study, Die katholische Kirche unter 
den Pius-Papsten des 20 Jahrhunderts 
(Zollikon-Ziirich 1949). 

Catholic and Protestant essays on 
the same theme are set side by side 
in André Latreille, André Siegfried: 
Les forces religieuses et la vie poli- 
tique (Paris: A. Colin, 1951). 

J. H. Nicuots 








A History of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, 1517-1948. Edited by RutH 
RovusE AND STEPHEN CHARLES 
NEILL. Published on behalf of the 
Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de 
Bossey. Philadelphia: The West- 

minster Press, 1954. xxiv + 822 

pp. $9.00. 

This handsome volume contains two 
distinct collective works, the first a 
somewhat spotty symposium of ecu- 
menical projects from the Reformation 
to 1910, the second a much better- 
balanced and closely-knit account of 
the movement from Edinburgh 1910 
to the organization of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1948. Some fifteen 
authors have contributed substantial 
portions, while many others have 
supplied information on special topics 
or have criticized drafts. Each of the 
two portions is the best available treat- 
ment of its respective passage of 
events, and together they constitute 
an indispensable aid to the student of 
modern church history generally as 
well as of the ecumenical movement of 
recent years. 

Of the eight chapters which con- 
stitute what we may call “book one,” 
three or four are masterly. John Mc- 
Neill’s Unitive Protestantism of 1930, 
which never has received the attention 
it deserves, has been up to the pres- 
ent the most important contribution to 
a history of the ecumenical movement. 
The bulk of that work is condensed 
and rethought for the key-note chap- 
ter of the present volume, “The Ecu- 
menical Idea and Efforts to Realize 
It, 1517-1618.” With extraordinary 
compression and admirable propor- 
tion Dr. McNeill sketches the doctrine 
of the church held in all the major 
branches of the Reformation, pursues 
the consultations with the papalists, 
then the negotiations and conversations 
of Lutherans, Reformed, and Angli- 
cans with each other and with other 
groups, concluding with sections on 
church relations in Poland, Bohemia 
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and Hungary and then the early 17th 
century irenic efforts of the Hugue- 
nots, Dutch, and German Reformed. 
All this is set in the rich political 
and cultural context of the sixteenth 
century, so that one has a sense of 
the manifold dimensions of the life in 
which the churches sought to bear 
their witness. 

McNeill’s central thesis, of course, 
is that instead of being a modern en- 
thusiasm, the “ideal of Christian unity 
was a pronounced original character- 
istic of Protestantism” and “that all 
the greater Reformers, with the ex- 
ception of Luther in certain moods 
and special crises, were consistent ad- 
vocates either of a Protestant or of a 
wider Christian union” (Unitive Prot- 
estantism, 15, 16). 

The leading Reformers and their 
churches “asserted the principle of the 
catholicity and ecumenicity of the vis- 
ible church”; they “recognized the 
claims of orthodoxy and even of con- 
tinuity, as fully as their opponents. 
They saw, however, a break in con- 
tinuity in the history of the Roman 
church itself . . . any hope there was 
of the rehabilitation of catholicity lay 
along the rough path of reform” 
(ibid 85ff). “The leaders of the Ref- 
ormation presented, in treatises and 
confessions, a body of teaching on the 
One, Holy, Catholic Church that offers 
a perpetual challenge to the divisive 
ecclesiasticism of many modern Chris- 
tians in churches great and small” 
(69). We quote at this length on the 
centrality of the ecumenical concern 
in the Reformation itself since the fact 
is still so little apprehended generally. 
No other writer in the whole enter- 
prise received such an impossible as- 
signment in terms of the wealth of 
events, fundamental ideas and institu- 
tions to be described. Practically 
every major Protestant tradition in 
the World Council, as well as signi- 
ficant Roman Catholic views, received 
their classical ecclesiological formula- 
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tion in Dr. McNeill’s period. No won- 
der the chapter is heavy going and 
has to be studied rather than merely 
read. The reader will find, in fact, 
that more than one of the writers in 
this symposium has never digested the 
significance of the materials presented 
by Dr. McNeill, and that the shape of 
the whole history is pulled askew in 
more than one place by this fact. 

The chapter on the 17th and 18th 
century on the Continent is full of in- 
teresting bits of miscellaneous infor- 
mation, some of it surely new to almost 
any reader, but lacks clear principles 
of organization and judgment. At the 
beginning and end of the chapter the 
principle is laid down, in flat contra- 
diction to McNeill (e.g. 42, 52) that 
the Churches of the Reformation were 
convinced that they “alone” were the 
true Church (74, 119). And the ecu- 
menical efforts of the 17th and 18th 
centuries (Calixtus, Grotius, Dury, 
Comenius, Zinzendorf, Jablonsky) are 
assigned to various humanist or “spir- 
itualist”’ tendencies, so that their suc- 
cess, instead of developing the Refor- 
mation view of the church, would have 
endangered it. The author seems to take 
as his base of judgment, not the Ref- 
ormation, but Lutheran scholastic or- 
thodoxy, and one is continually at a 
loss to discover how he can evaluate 
an ecumenical tendency even as luke- 
warmly as he does. Part of the inco- 
herence of this essay may be due to 
its plural authorship. Apparently much 
of it was originally drafted by Fritz 
Blanke, then Martin Schmidt revised 
and supplemented, inserting memor- 
anda from Matthew Spinka and Max 
Geiger, until finally Neill and Rouse 
sandpapered away a third of it. It 
does not appear whose wife she will 
be in the Kingdom. 

But while the Protestant churches 
of the Continent are thus poorly serv- 
ed from the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury on (and indeed for the rest of 
the history they are treated inade- 
quately and sometimes incompetently ) 
the British churches, and especially 
the Church of England, fare much bet- 
ter. For more than one reason, indeed, 
this might be called an “Anglican 
history of the ecumenical movement.” 


The church of England receives ex- 
tended, sympathetic, and informed in- 
terpretation from introduction to epi- 
logue, which cannot be said for either 
European or American Protestantism. 
A high standard is set at once by 
Norman Sykes’ superb essay on “Ecu- 
menical Movements in Great Britain 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.” As with McNeill, one is 
given enough political and church 
history to understand the attitudes of 
the various church bodies toward each 
other, and to evaluate the irenic over- 
tures. The story begins with Puritan- 
ism under James, Laudianism with 
Charles, and continues through the 
Puritan Revolution, the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration with the 
definitive crystallization of the de- 
nominational system of the English- 
speaking world as rendered viable 
finally by the Toleration Act. For the 
18th century it is mostly a matter of 
relations with Continental bodies, the 
Gallican Catholics, the Prussian Lu- 
therans and Reformed, or the tenders 
of the non-jurors to the Orthodox. 
Scottish developments are also traced, 
especially the various efforts to com- 
bine Episcopal and Presbyterian polity. 
One of the most interesting themes, 
of course, is the Anglican shift from 
an apologetic attitude toward epis- 
copacy under Elizabeth to a pride in 
it, and finally an insistance on it. 
There is unfortunately here no dis- 
cussion as to what the “continuity” is 
between an ordination to effect trans- 
substantiation and the bloodless sacri- 
fice, and an ordination to the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments. What- 
ever the continuity is, the Anglicans 
have it, and as Sykes observes, this 
has remained from the Restoration the 
“chief stumbling-block to unity” in 
Great Britain. Much of the material 
and the outline of this chapter is de- 
veloped more fully in Sykes’ booklet 
of 1949, The Church of England and 
non-episcopal Churches in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


Sykes’ story is picked up for the 
19th century by Brandreth, in a chap- 
ter which apparently was intended to 
discuss the approaches of all churches 
toward each other, but which gives 
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evidence of solid grounding only for 
Anglicans and Old Catholics. 

An American essay by Yoder leaves 
much the same impression of lack of 
proportion. Much of interest is dug 
up in the way of ingenious blueprints 
for church unions by various ecclesi- 
astical carpenters, Schmucker, Camp- 
bell, Huntington, Sanford, but the 
reader is not given adequate back- 
ground in the character and attitudes 
of the several churches. There is also 
a certain arbitrariness in the choice of 
materials. It is good to have the Ger- 
man-language churches taken serious- 
ly for once, and no one should be- 
grudge their space to the Disciples and 
Christians, especially when they paid 
the costs of this History. But the sig- 
nificance of the Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians in the early period 
is not sufficiently brought out (nor 
the connection with the Heads of 
Agreement mentioned by Sykes) while 
the 19th century is discussed with 
scarcely a word about the two largest 
Protestant denominations in America, 
the Methodists and Baptists. 

The last chapter of “Book One,” by 
Ruth Rouse, is really a history of the 
ecumenical effects of the evangelical 
awakening in the 19th century, and 
has much more inner unity than one 
would expect from the list of sub- 
topics. The practise of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation in evangelistic and 
charitable enterprises was developed 
in hundreds of home and foreign mis- 
sionary, Bible and tract societies, as 
well as societies for all sorts of reforms 
of abuses, from slavery and commer- 
cialized alcoholism to cock-fighting. It 
is interesting to see how early interde- 
nominational cooperation was estab- 
lished on the mission field, so that men 
could pray together in Calcutta as 
they could not have done in London. 
The chief ecumenical institution of the 
century, of course, was the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance and its great conferences. 
Miss Rouse is especially lively on her 
own major historical interest, the stu- 
dent movements. As she observes of 
Amsterdam 1948 “four fifths of those 
assembled on these platforms probably 
owed their ecumenical inspiration to 
some connection with the Y.M.C.A., 
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with the Y.W.C.A., or with the close- 
ly-connected Student Christian Move- 
ment” (327). 

Father Florovsky’s essay, finally, on 
the relations of the orthodox churches 
to those of the West, is one of the 
most fascinating and readable of all. 
The theme has the added attraction 
of its unfamiliar, not to say exotic 
character, and yet is fundamentally a 
relatively simple and manageable story. 
McNeill and Sykes have the infinitely 
more complicated task of portraying 
the relations of church bodies in con- 
stant local contact, on all levels amid 
all sorts of political, social, and cul- 
tural cross-currents. As between Or- 
thodoxy and the Western churches, 
on the other hand, the great body of 
Christians on both sides have lived 
for centuries in almost complete ignor- 
ance about and unconcern for the 
other. Conversations and contacts have 
been carried on by a thin line of dip- 
lomatic agents, ecclesiastical adven- 
turers, and maverick groups—Hus- 
sites, non-jurors, Tractarians, Old 
Catholics—seeking new allies. 

Few of the other essayists have 
kept so constantly and precisely in 
view the crucial theme for this whole 
history, the doctrine of the church. 
Father Florovsky’s account of the 
diverse Orthodox views of Western 
churches is most interesting. The pre- 
vailing Russian practise for the last 
century or more has accorded with the 
view of Philaret, that while the East- 
ern church alone has kept the doctrine 
pure, and is thus “the only true 
church,” nevertheless “even the ‘im- 
pure’ churches somehow belong to the 
mystery of Christian unity,” and 
their sacraments have “some real 
charismatic significance even outside 
the strict canonical boundaries of the 
Church.” Other Russians, such as 
Khomiakov and Khrapovitski, reject 
such speculations about schismatics, 
and affirm that apart from the Eastern 
church there is nothing but “this 
world, foreign to Christ’s redemption 
and possessed by the devil.” Even with 
these opinions, however, they can enter 
into ecumenical discussions on the 
principles of pastoral discretion, “econ- 
omy,” such as have determined the 
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attitude of the Greek church to the 
West since the acceptance of the thesis 
of Androutsos. These tensions among 
the Orthodox are followed in their 
bearings on decisions in the last gen- 
eration by Dr. Zernov (654ff). 

One general criticism may be pre- 
sented here before proceeding to the 
discussion of “Book two,” to which 
it is less relevant. What is an “ecu- 
menical movement?” Bishop Neill at 
one point speaks of “the opposition 
between those who, when a choice has 
to be made, prefer unity to truth and 
those who prefer truth to unity” (20). 
A number of essayists, and among 
them Bishop Neill, lean strongly in 
practice to the former alternative as 
a definition of the ecumenical move- 
ment. A pervasive assumption seems 
to be that any effort toward federa- 
tion or reunion is ‘‘ecumenical,” and, 
conversely, that any disruption is de- 
plorably anti-ecumenical. In this super- 
ficial understanding, several of the es- 
sayists fall short of the self-definitions 
of the institutional ecumenical move- 
ment. The Amsterdam report prays 
“for the Churches’ renewal as we pray 
for their unity . .. there is no gain 
in unity unless it is unity in truth and 
holiness.” The Lund _ representatives 
confessed for their churches, ‘We 
must be changed.” This would be a 
much better history if all the writers 
had conceived their assignment in 
terms of these definitions. 

What should have been consciously 
undertaken was a history of the idea of 
the unity of the true Church, and of 
the efforts to manifest it. Such a con- 
ception would have considerably 
changed the proportions of this vol- 
ume and would have substantially 
deepened much of it. There would also 
necessarily be much more refinement 
in the distinctions between various 
conceptions of that unity than the op- 
tions suggested by the editors: “unity 
in truth” as against “unity in Christian 
fellowship” (325), or 1) unity in 
church order and doctrine, 2) unity in 
the essentials of faith, 3) unity in a 
common Christian experience (726). 
Martin Schmidt et al. have the be- 
ginnings of a more adequate typology 
of “varieties of ecumenical approach” 


even while holding a misconception of 
the Reformation “approach.” 

Had the history been conceived in 
these terms we would not have had 
the great lacunae such as are most 
conspicuous with Brandreth, Yoder 
and Schmidt, where major portions of 
the church are quite disregarded as 
having no “ecumenical concern.” We 
would not have the preposterous com- 
pression of the Reformation. It would, 
in fact, be necessary for the essayists 
to entertain what for some would evi- 
dently be a new idea, the question 
whether the unity and catholicity of 
the Church of Christ might not some- 
times actually be served by schism 
from a dead or corrupt institution. 
Bishop Neill would have to ask 
whether the Reformation was not 
perhaps something more, ecumenically 
speaking, than a time of perturbations. 
Mr. Sykes, in dealing with Wesley, 
would have to toy with the possibility 
that when a church has virtually lost 
the “note” of mission and apostolicity, 
perhaps the most “ecumenical” deed 
is to recover it, even at penalty of 
canonical irregularity. Miss Rouse and 
Brandreth, indeed skirt the insight 
that some of the 19th century disrup- 
tions from secular state control, were 
surprisingly “ecumenical” in their in- 
spiration and consequences (302, 
316), but they seem unduly puzzled 
by the phenomenon. Why not start 
with the definition that an “ecumeni- 
cal” movement is a movement toward 
the Lord of the Church, in whom alone 
is the Church’s unity and catholicity? 

Just under 400 pages are reserved 
for what we may call “book two.” 
Here the subject is the ecumenical 
movement and its organizations in the 
single long generation from 1910 to 
1948 (although in terms of personnel 
one must speak of two generations, 
since the leaders of the 20’s were al- 
most all replaced in the 40’s). The 
organization follows the straightfor- 
ward and obvious pattern of a series 
of essays on the several streams 
which have converged in the World 
Council and the I.M.C. Latourette be- 
gins with the consolidation of mis- 
sionary cooperation from Edinburgh 
1910 into the I.M.C., summarizing 
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much of the material treated more 
at length in Hogg’s Ecumenical Foun- 
dations, which was a dissertation writ- 
ten under Latourette’s direction. 
Tissington Tatlow describes how the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and J. 
Pierpont Morgan launched “Faith and 
Order” and how the latter finally be- 
came reconciled with “Life and Work,” 
concluding with a valuable estimate 
of the achievements of Faith and Or- 
der. Bishop Neill, one of the editors, 
inserts here a useful summary of 
reunion efforts around the world, 
largely culled from his volume 
Achievements in Church Union, 1910- 
1948. “Life and Work” receives two 
chapters, the first of which, by Dean 
Karlstrém, deals chiefly with the ef- 
forts for peace before and just after 
World War I, especially through the 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches. 
Ehrenstrom picks up the story of “Life 
and Work” proper at Stockholm and, 
due in part of course to the nature 
of his theme, writes the fullest story 
of the ecumenical concern in the whole 
life of the churches in this generation 
in face of the radical challenge by to- 
talitarianism. Ruth Rouse has a chap- 
ter of miscellany, of which the most 
important sections are the youth move- 
ments, the confessional world group- 
ings and federations and councils of 
churches. Visser t’Hooft traces the 
culmination of these enterprises in the 
organization of the World Council. 
Finally there are two chapters dealing 
with the attitudes to the movement of 
two communions, Zernov’s account of 
the Orthodox, and Oliver Tompkin’s 
brief review of the Roman Catholic 
position. In all it comes to nine essays, 
apart from epilogue and appendices. 
This is, of course, the fullest and 
most authoritative account in print. In 
English the chief prior attempt at the 
whole story was W. A. Brown’s To- 
wards a United Church. On the whole 
one has the impression of a set of 
correctly-proportioned and _ well-coor- 
dinated essays. This reviewer detects 
only one major omission. One misses 
an analysis of the place of the ecumeni- 
cal movement in the life of Protestant- 
ism. In what regions, among what de- 
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nominations and parties has the move- 
ment most flourished, and in which 
respects and when? Where has it 
been opposed or ignored and why? 
Where has it been an affair only of 
ecclesiastics and where a significant 
dimension of faith among the congre- 
gations? How differently has the 
movement presented itself and been 
seen on the Continent, in Great Brit- 
ain, in North America, among the 
Younger Churches? What changes and 
tendencies are to be observed in these 
matters over half a century? Zernov 
has written a valuable analysis of this 
sort for Eastern Orthodoxy, but Prot- 
estantism is much more centrally in- 
volved in the movement as a whole. 

Partly for lack of this kind of orien- 
tation in the general church history of 
the majority of the churches concern- 
ed, the symposium at times is in dan- 
ger of becoming narrowed down to a 
sort of corporation history, like the 
story of the negotiations, committees, 
proposals and mergers by which is 
built up, say, the empire of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. This is not 
generally the case, however, and es- 
pecially in Ehrenstrém’s chapter one 
has the sense of church history in the 
round. 


There are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of composite authorship. The 
wealth and accuracy of detail on the 
one hand must be set over against 
a certain inconspicuous amount of in- 
ternal divergence which has escaped 
the vigilance of the editors. Take, for 
example, the letter to “all the Churches 
of Christ” from the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople in 1920. Zernov, who 
might be expected to be fullest on 
this, discusses the letter as an instance 
of Orthodox ecumenical initiative, not- 
ing only that it was signed by the Lo- 
cum tenens of the Patriarchate and 
eleven metropolitans. By Stephen 
Neill, in another connection, we are 
informed that “It is now known that 
almost the whole of this epoch-making 
document was the work of Archbishop 
Germanos” (446). Dean Karlstrom, 
again, asserts that “In this document 
some of the ideas of Sdderblom can be 
recognized” and he recounts the story 
of Soderblom’s intercourse with the 
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Ecumenical Patriarchate through his 
intermediary Kolmodin (529). Visser 
t’Hooft expresses a more cautious 
judgment on the possibility of Sdder- 
blom’s influence (697 n*). There is 
here no serious disagreement, of 
course, but the reader must be pre- 
pared to do some of his own collating. 
Again one will find some difference 
of view between Tissington Tatlow, 
on the one hand (417), and Karlstro6m, 
on the other (536, 538), as to the 
readiness of the German Protestant 
churches for participation in Life 
and Work in the twenties. In this case 
there is not much doubt that Karl- 
strom’s more circumstantial account is 
the correct one. On the whole the ed- 
itors deserve much gratitude for an 


extensive apparatus of cross- referenc-’ 


es tving the several chapters together. 

The only chapter where partisan 
apologetic seems occasionally obtru- 
sive is that of Stephen Neill, with 
whom the views of lowly “dissenters” 
too often stimulate a pejorative tone. 
He finds Methodist concern for the 
laity “homiletical” (475), undertakes 
to set Congregationalists right with 
regard to the New Testament (482), 
and breezily comments that “it might 
tax even the wisdom of the learned 
to state” the distinctions among the 
varieties of Scottish Presbyterians 
(449). The last remark comes with 
bad grace from an Anglican, since 
nearly every Scottish schism arose over 
agonizing issues of conscience forced 
on the Scots by the malice of an Eras- 
tian Anglican parliament. But when 
Anglicans in turn are patronized by 
some who are even older hands at this 
game, the bishop declares with dignity 
and without a trace of humor, “No 
Anglican imagines that Orthodox rec- 


ognition could add anything to Orders 
which he himself regards as wholly 
valid and regular” (487). 

There is a sense in which church 
history can be studied and written as 
an ecumenical act. The increasing de- 
mand for consideration of the “non- 
theological” barriers to the unity of 
the church can scarcely be met except 
by a new kind of church history. The 
history of every confession will have 
to be rethought as a kind of therapeu- 
tic exercise in which one assesses deli- 
cately and costingly the role of social, 
political, cultural aggressions and re- 
sentments in the determination of “the- 
ological’ convictions. Each of us 
would have to learn to confess how 
much the intensity of certain divisive 
opinions is related to a suppressed 
sense of guilt for the wrongs we have 
done to others on these pretexts. This 
kind of analysis is beyond the powers 
of the run of laity, clergy, or even 
theologians generally; it can really 
only be carried out effectively and 
truly by trained church historians who 
will speak responsibly for and to their 
own churches. This may be the speci- 
fic ecumenical vocation for church his- 
torians. The structure of the present 
volume does not often permit an his- 
torian to perform this role for his 
own confession, but where it is done, 
as by Dr. Zernov (669ff), it should 
be received in all honor and grati- 
tude as a model for church history 
in the future. 

A word of recognition should also 
be accorded to the very useful select 
bibliographies. Historians will find in 
this work both suggestions for further 
inquiry and useful guides to its initia- 
tion. 

J. H. Nicuots 











Peter: Disciple—Apostle—Martyr. 
By Oscar CuLLMANN. Translated 
from the German by Floyd V. Fil- 
son. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1953. 238 pages. $4.50. 


The present volume combines a 
mainly historical task with a discussion 
of theological and ecclesiastical corol- 
laries of major importance. Attention 
is paid to extensive scholarly work 
both Catholic and Protestant. Tribute 
to its irenic tone in dealing with such 
controversial material has been paid 
by such Catholic writers as Peére 
Danielou. Particular interest attaches 
to the full treatment of the recent ex- 
cavations under St. Peter’s. Equally 
significant, however, is the attempt to 
draw conclusions from the extensive 
modern study of the genuineness and 
import of Jesus’ saying with regard to 
Peter as the foundation of the church. 

The records indicate that in the 
days of Jesus’ ministry Peter’s pre- 
eminence was of a _ representative 
kind. Peter was spokesman for the 
Twelve. There are no anti-Petrine 
strains in any of the Gospels though 
in John his position is qualified by 
the prominence assigned to the Belov- 
ed Disciple. Jesus called Simon “Rock” 
but not at the time of Peter’s confes- 
sion. We are not to see here a pre- 
dating of a post-Resurrection desig- 
nation. 

Peter’s leadership of the church in 
Jerusalem rests upon this pre-cruci- 
fixion recognition but also upon the 
fact that Christ first appeared to him. 
Later Peter relinquished this position 
to James, the Brother of the Lord, and 
took on a second role, that of leader 
of the mission to the synagogue. Since 
he was directly subordinate in this 
task to Jerusalem in a sense that Paul 
was not, Cullmann exculpates him 
somewhat for his “drawing back” at 
Antioch (Gal. 2:12). Nevertheless 
Peter is seen as closer to Paul than 
to James in his attitude to Gentile 
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converts. We find unconvincing the 
author’s view that Peter first formu- 
lated a Suffering Servant Christology. 
The evidence in Acts hardly justifies 
this. Cf. Cadbury in The Beginnings 
of Christianity V, pp. 364-70, and 
C. T. Craig in The Journal of Religion, 
October 1944. Since Peter had an au- 
thoritative commission for work among 
the Jews a prior likelihood exists that 
he would visit such places as Corinth 
and Rome, though it is clear that he 
did not found these churches. 


The literary sources, moreover, 
make it probable that Peter visited 
Rome and died there as a martyr. Im- 
portant here is the discussion of I 
Clement 5. That Peter and Paul were 
executed because of “jealousy”—i.e., 
in connection with the testimony of 
Christian “informers,’—taken in con- 
nection with other factors, points to 
Rome. Study of the liturgical and 
archeological sources, including the 
reports of the recent excavations under 
St. Peter’s, leads to the following 
conclusions. The “trophy” of Peter on 
the Vatican Hill referred to by Gaius 
at the beginning of the third century 
will have referred not to a tomb or to 
remains of the apostle but to the site 
of the martyrdom. The columnar 
monument recently identified under 
the Church of St. Peter may well date 
from the end of the second century 
and explain Gaius’ words. But “no 
remains of a grave survive” at this 
point. Certain adjoining burials, one 
of which bears the stamp of Vespasian, 
have no features that mark them as 
Christian. The cult site on the Appian 
Way in the catacombs now called by 
the name of St. Sebastian, at which 
honors were done to Peter and Paul 
in 258 can best be explained without 
assuming the presence there of the 
remains of the apostle or their trans- 
fer thither at this time. “Probably 
Peter actually was in Rome and sut- 
fered execution under Nero. The ex- 
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cavations speak in favor of the report 
that the execution of Peter took place 
in the Vatican district.” 

The book concludes with a thor- 
ough study of the crucial passage 
Matt. 16:17-19 and its implications. 
Cullmann assigns it as a genuine say- 
ing of Jesus to the same situation after 
the Last Supper where Luke has an 
analogous charge to the apostle con- 
cluding with the words, “strengthen 
your brothers.” Matthew’s interweav- 
ing of the passage with Mark’s account 
of the confession of Peter is rightly 
set aside as a combination of two in- 
compatible sayings. Once we recog- 
nize that the historical Jesus could 
have spoken of his eschatological “con- 
gregation” which he would build upon 
Peter (not upon the faith of Peter) 
there is no reason to reject the saying 
as secondary as do Bultmann, Kiim- 
mel and others. In arguing, however, 
that Jesus could have envisaged an in- 
terim in which his followers would 
build the new Israel in this age, Cull- 
mann employs a conservative criti- 
cism, even taking as genuine Jesus’ 
sayings as to the mission to the Gen- 
tiles. He well states the ambivalence of 
the this-age and transcendent aspects 
of the Kingdom in the outlook of Je- 
sus but perhaps assigns to him too 
concrete an earthly perspective. 

In the conclusion Cullmann elabo- 
rates a many-sided case against the 
Roman view of the saying about Peter, 
using most effectively here the general 
position laid down in his volume, 
Christ and Time. Here the essential 
difference between apostle and bishop 
is stressed and the unrepeatable and 
untransferable role of the former. His 
examination of the Catholic defenders 
of the primacy of Peter and of apostolic 
succession is so specific and cogent as 
to impose a further precision by them 
of numerous steps in their main argu- 
ment. 

Amos N. WILDER 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 





Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, being the Forwood Lectures 
for 1952. By H. Ipris Bett. New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
Pr x, 117. $675. 


Probably no living scholar is better 
equipped to write about Greco-Roman 
Egypt with full knowledge of the 
sources than Sir H. I. Bell, formerly 
of the British Museum; to this he adds 
skill in attractive presentation which 
makes his scholarly material easily ac- 
cessible to the non-specialist in the sub- 
ject. Though slight in compass and 
informal in manner, his latest volume 
is an authoritative sketch of the back- 
ground of early Christianity in a sig- 
nificant area—one too in which we 
have the unique advantage in the 
papyri of non-literary and fugitive- 
sources which reflect the religion of 
the common man of the time, along 
with other aspects of his daily life. 

In spite of its more general title, 
this is basically a work on Christian 
backgrounds. The first lecture on 
“The Pagan Amalgam” and the third 
on “The Preparation for Christianity” 
deal with the religious world which 
surrounded the church and the syna- 
gogue in Greco-Roman Egypt—in 
many respects, of course, not peculiar- 
ly Egyptian. Organized polytheism is 
rather a creation of handbooks of 
mythology; what statesman and phi- 
losopher, devotee and magician ac- 
knowledged in various ways was the 
need for support from the superhu- 
man powers, to whom, or which, a 
variety of names might be given. The 
history of religion must remember not 
only the authors of mystical writings, 
but simple folk like the two girls of 
the Ptolemaic age who wrote to their 
younger sisters, “Please light a lamp 
for the shrines and spread the cush- 
ions“ (p. 68). In Lecture II on “The 
Jews in Egypt” and IV on “The 
Christian Triumph” we see the re- 
sponse of Biblical religion to an age 
whose very faith was more a wistful 
asking of questions than a confident 
offering of answers. Both Jews and 
Christians faced then the question 
which their heirs face today—should 
they sharply challenge the spiritual 
atmosphere of their environment, or 
should they gratefully accept points of 
contact with it? Then as now, both 
answers were given; Philo and Clem- 
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ent and Origen still speak to us on 
this topic, and it is useful to see these 
great figures in their own context and 
background. 

Dr. Bell brings his story down only 
to the end of the third century, by 
which time Egyptian paganism was 
moribund, at least on its higher levels, 
and the Church on the eve of its public 
triumph. Gnostics and Manichaeans, 
about both of whom we shall shortly 
know a good deal more from docu- 
ments recently discovered in Egypt, 
offered their answers to the problems 
of the age—orthodox Christianity won 
out with what was essentially a more 
straightforward one. Bell’s study ends 
with the great spiritual problem of 
the fourth century, the contemporary 
reason for the crucial character of the 
christological controversies in which 
the Church of Alexandria was to play 
so large a part— 

What contact could there be between 

God’s omnipotence and the frailty of 

man, who, in the mental sickness of the 

time, was increasingly conscious of his 
own corruption? A hierarchy of gods 
and daimones had been imagined as 
mediators, but the gap remained. In 
Christ, ‘‘ perfect God, and perfect Man,’’ 
the link was found. (p. 103). 


Altogether, this is a gem of a book. 
E. R. Harpy 
Berkeley Divinity School 





Regularis Concordia. Ep. THomas 
Symons. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. lix + 77 pages. 
$3.50. 


The most important document of the 
tenth-century monastic revival in Eng- 
land was the Regularis Concordia. This 
is now published in Oxford’s Medieval 
Classics Series in a thoroughly anno- 
tated edition, furnished with both Latin 
text and English translation, and pref- 
aced with a competent introduction by 
Dom Thomas Symons of Downside 
Abbey. 

The importance of the Regularis 
Concordia, like that of the tenth-cen- 
tury monastic reform movement of 
which it was a product, has sometimes 
been obscured by preoccupation with 
the earlier and more brilliant chapters 
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of English monastic history centering 
around the lives of Augustine, Aidan, 
Wilfred, and Bede. But with the Dan- 
ish invasions, this old English monas- 
ticism became extinct (with the pos- 
sible exception of St. Augustine’s, Can- 
terbury), and it was left to the three 
great churchmen of the tenth century, 
Dunstan, Ethelwold and Oswald, to 
establish it anew. Though all of the 
houses founded through their efforts 
revered Benedict’s Rule, differences of 
usage soon appeared and raised the 
danger of schism. The result was the 
Council of Winchester (ca. 970) and 
the adoption of a uniform code of mon- 
astic law, the Regularis Concordia. 

One of the major problems involved 
here is that of evaluating the compara- 
tive importance to the revival of Con- 
tinental inspiration and native English 
tradition. Here Symons tends to stress 
the foreign contribution, though ac- 
knowledging the primarily English 
character of Dunstan’s early work at 
Glastonbury. The document itself, ap- 
pearing in the maturity of the revival, 
openly reflects both influences, and a 
large part of Symons’ introduction is 
devoted to a minute analysis of the text 
to isolate its various sources. Of the for- 
Lotharingian observances derived from 
eign influences, Symons feels that 
St. Peter’s Abbey at Ghent (where 
Dunstan had spent a brief exile in 956) 
are most evident, but that the Cluniac 
tradition, coming to England through 
Fleury, is also well represented. The 
English customs are some of them in- 
teresting. Most significant perhaps 
were the prayers for the royal family 
(after every office except Prime), and 
the regulations concerning the monastic 
cathedral. In these provisions one can 
see foreshadowed, as Dom David 
Knowles has pointed out, the close 
tie with national public life which Eng- 
lish monasticism developed in the cen- 
tury before the Conquest. 

Other sections of the introduction 
deal with authorship, variant texts, and 
the life and organization of the houses. 
The text itself, while repetitious and 
unsystematic, will repay careful con- 
sideration as “the most complete and 
intimate account of the duties of the 
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monastic life” found among the con- 
suetudinaries of the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries. 


J. F. Macrear 
University of Minnesota (Duluth) 





The Seven Deadly Sins: An Intro- 
duction to the History of a Religious 
Concept, with Special Reference to 
Medieval English Literature. By 
Morton W. BLoomFIELD, East 
Lansing: Michigan State College 
Press. 1952. 482 pages. $7.50. 


This is a very learned work. In the 
first part of the book Professor Bloom- 
field attempts to trace the origins of the 
seven deadly sins (or cardinal sins, 
as he maintains they should be called) 
in the religious and esoteric thought of 
the Hellenistic age, and then shows how 
they were gradually accorded a more 
and more systematic treatment during 
the first millennium of Christian the- 
ology. In the second part every signif- 
icant reference to the sins in English 
literature from the year 800 to about 
1500 is catalogued, summarized, and 
commented on. Then follow a_ bibli- 
ography of fifty pages of small type 
and nearly a hundred and fifty pages of 
notes. 

An enormous amount of reading and 
research has gone into the book, but 
the material is completely unassimi- 
lated. For several chapters Professor 
Bloomfield’s main concern seems to 
be the order in which the sins are list- 
ed; this, as he shows, is a clue to the 
theological tradition which any par- 
ticular author was following. But when 
this not very profitable thread fails him, 
he has nothing to fall back upon but 
cataloguing and summarizing, and he 
proceeds to catalogue and summarize 
with great thoroughness. 

It is an act of severe self-discipline 
to read the book through, and if a re- 
mark in the text succeeds in stimulat- 
ing a sufficient glimmer of interest a 
fresh irritation is in store for the read- 
er who turns for fuller information to 
the notes. There the citations are all 
couched in the form “See Smith, p. 
200,” so that he is now under the 
necessity of turning to the bibliography, 


where (if he is lucky, for the bibli- 
ography, long as it is, appears to be 
incomplete) he will eventually find un- 
der Smith the reference he seeks. 

In all fairness, however, it should 
be stated that there must be very few 
students of literature and the history 
of ideas who, thanks to Professor 
Bloomfield, will not find somewhere 
in these pages an illuminating fact or 
reference of which they were previous- 
ly ignorant. It is fortunate for their 
sakes that the book is very fully in- 
dexed. 

R. C. Batp 
The University of Chicago 





Ioannes Picus Mirandulanus Comes 
Concordiae, Oratio de Hominis 
Dignitate. The Anvil Press, 220 
North Market Street, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1953. 49 pp. 


The present hand-printed edition of 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’s Ora- 
tion on the Dignity of Man contains in 
parallel columns the very readable Eng- 
lish translation by Elizabeth Forbes 
and the Latin text from the edition by 
Eugenio Garin. A brief note by Dr. 
Paul Kristeller, at the close of the 
work, places it in its historical setting. 
Both the Latin and English versions 
which are here printed together for the 
first time are reproduced from editions 
published earlier in 1942 and 1948, as 
the colophon indicates. 

The treatise is of interest for the 
opening discussion on the nature of 
man as differentiated from all other 
created beings. Man is said, by virtue 
of his freedom of will and of choice, 
to be able to fashion himself as he wills 
in whatever shape he prefers. He is 
free “to degenerate into the lower 
forms of life, which are brutish,” or 
out of the “soul’s judgment, to be re- 
born into the higher forms which are 
divine.” “The highest and most mar- 
velous felicity of man,” Pico asserted, 
“is therefore his ability to have what- 
ever he chooses, to be whatever he 
wills.” This is a theme which was gen- 
erally prominent in medieval Chris- 
tian doctrine and thought. One might 
therefore take issue, if the limits of the 
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present review permitted, with Dr. 
Kristeller’s assertion that this idea 
“was restated with greater emphasis 
during the Renaissance.” 

From the general discussion of man’s 
freedom of choice, Pico turned to his 
own choice of the contemplative life 
rather than to the world of affairs to 
which his birth and station directed 
him. He addressed himself particular- 
ly to those who would criticize or con- 
demn his concern with contemplative 
philosophy. He defended his own au- 
dacity, at the age of twenty-four, in 
presenting the nine hundred theses at 
Rome for disputation by any or all 
who would enter the lists against him. 
He defended moreover his eclectic in- 
terest in all schools of philosophy, ori- 
ental, Greek, or Latin, which would 
lead him to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

On the whole one may laud the 
greater availability of the Latin and 
English versions of the text which this 
handsome edition affords. At the same 
time one may also deplore the lack of 
an index and of any critical notes which 
might aid and guide the reader who 
might not be a specialist in the milieu 
in which Pico della Mirandola lived 
and wrote. 

PEARL KIBRE 
Hunter College 





Martin Bucers Bedeutung fur die 
europdische Reformationsgeschichte. 
By HernricH BornxkaMm. (No. 
169 Heft 2 of the Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschich- 


te). 1952. 96 pages. 


The four hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Martin Bucer was marked 
by an admirable sketch of his life and 
work by Heinrich Bornkamm and an 
excellent bibliography of recent studies 
directly and indirectly concerned with 
Bucer by Robert Stupperich. 

Bornkamm begins with Bucer’s en- 
thusiasm for I-uther at the Heidelberg 
Disputation in 1518. Then follows the 
account of Bucer’s withdrawal from 
the monastic life; his period with 
Sickingen; his authorship of Neu- 
Karsthans, his work at Strassburg and 
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his influence on Calvin; his indefatig- 
able efforts throughout his lifetime for 
Christian unity, including his attempts 
to reason with and convert the Ana- 
baptists and radical reformers; his at- 
tempts to unite the Lutherans and the 
Zwinglians, marked by failure at Mar- 
burg in 1529 but with success in the 
Wittenberg Concord in 1536. His ef- 
forts to achieve an understanding with 
Rome at the Council of Regensburg in 
1541 were a failure. Despite all these 
irenic endeavors, Bucer stood firm 
against the Interim and went into 
exile in England where he was to 
exert a notable influence through his 
De Regno Christi. This brief sketch, 
by the elimination of detail, gives one 
an enhanced sense of the stature of 
the man. 

Rotanp H. BAINTON 


Yale Divinity School 





Hunted Heretic—The Life and 
Death of Michael Servetus, 1511- 
1553. By Rotanp H. Barnton. Bea- 
con Press, 270 pps., $3.75. 

Michel Servet, Hérétique et Martyr, 
1553-1953. By Rotanp H. Bain- 
TON. Librairie E. Droz, Genéve, 150 


pps. 


The four hundredth anniversary of 
the burning of Michael Servetus has 
provided the occasion for the simulta- 
neous publication of the English and 
French versions of Roland Bainton’s 
definitive biography as well as the col- 
lection of seventeen separate studies 
edited by B. Becker under the title 
Autour de Michel Servet et de Sebas- 
tien Castellion and published by Wil- 
link and Zoon in Haarlem. To this 
latter work Bainton has contributed 
the chapter on “Michael Servetus and 
the Trinitarian Speculation of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” which is an elaboration of 
chapter two of the biographies. 

Since he began his investigations of 
the heretics in the age of the Reforma- 
tion on a Guggenheim fellowship in 
1926 Bainton has been examining the 
evidence on Servetus which he now 
presents modestly. 


‘Since perfection is unattainable, an 
author has somewhere to commit the act 
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of audacity which lies between a reasonable 
maturity and doing nothing at all.’’ 


The study of more than a quarter of a 
century makes October 27, 1953 not 
only the four hundredth anniversary of 
Servetus’ martyrdom but a point be- 
yond which new adventurers in Serv- 
etus research will proceed at their own 
peril unless new major sources are 
discovered. 

In eleven tightly packed chapters the 
author portrays Servetus as the typical 
Renaissance man in search of knowl- 
edge everywhere. He thus almost un- 
consciously becomes distinguished in 
Biblical studies, and as a_ linguist, 
theologian, geographer, physician and 
physiologist, discovering the evidence 
of the circulation of the blood in the 
lungs. Yet, withal, he was a heretic and 
has the singular distinction of having 
been burned in effigy by the Catholics 
and in actuality by the Protestants. 

In the very selection of Servetus for 
this investigation from among the many 
martyrs of the era, the author reveals 
quite properly something of his con- 
cern about religious liberty. In an era 
when religious liberty is in peril, Bain- 
ton, who has been devoted to making 
historical research practical, does not 
hesitate to admit that in the Servetus 
biography one may see “the reasons 
why men persecute and the reasons 
why, as Christians, they should not.” 
Although the intolerance of both 
Catholic and Protestant persecutors is 
delicately, yet frankly, handled, one 
trembles at the mere thought of a mod- 
ern revival of such religious and theo- 
logical zeal. 

All of Servetus’ known works are 
here presented and appraised and, quite 
rightly, the major emphasis is given to 
his anti-trinitarian contributions. Here 
then are the most comprehensive 
analyses in English of Servetus’ De 
Trinitatis Erroribus Libri Septem, Dia- 
logorum de Trinitate libri duo, and 
the Declarationis Jesu Christi filii dei 
libri V, recently discovered by the 
Polish scholar, Dr. Stanislas Kot. The 
Christianismi Restitutio more than any 
other work of Servetus reveals the 
breadth of his theological interests from 
the liberal humanistic influences to the 


idea of the redeemed man _ begotten 
in baptism which he borrowed from the 
Anabaptists. He even portrays a spe- 
cific apocalyptic tendency looking for 
the end in his century, perhaps 1565 
or 1585. These doctrinal discussions 
establish Bainton also as a theologian 
of the first rank. 

The French and English versions of 
this biography are practically alike. 
Here aud there chapter headings dif- 
fer even as do the title pages. The Eng- 
lish version is much more elaborately 
illustrated with maps, views, portraits, 
texts, title-pages, and the inevitable 
line drawings which have come to be 
associated with Bainton’s publications. 
The bibliography is exhaustive; the 
French version breaks down as indi- 
vidual entries the chapters of the 
Becker work mentioned above. While 
they probably would add nothing of 
importance we find no mention made 
of the eighteenth century Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-Lexicon with its references 
to the Geheimnis der Bosheit der Briig- 
gler Secte or of a 216 page work An 
Impartial History of Michael Servetus 
burnt alive for heresie, printed for A. 
Ward, London, 1724. 

RayMonp W. ALBRIGHT 


The Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 





The Man in Leather Breeches: The 
Life & Times of George Fox. By 
Vernon Noste. New York; Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 298 pages. 
$6.00. 


An English non-Friend, journalist 
and broadcaster has written a good, 
sympathetic biography, especially for 
the Commonwealth period. His story, 
now in an American edition, is told 
with a plain directness Fox would have 
commended, with order, color, pace, 
and the excitement of high drama and 
adventure. Its artistry destines it for a 
“popular” audience, yet the author 
uses genuine footnotes and critical 
analysis. The publisher should probab- 
ly be blamed for adding “& Times” to 
the subtitle, for there is only an ade- 
quate minimum of social background. 
Excursions into the fortunes of Wil- 











liam Penn and other missionaries sug- 
gest that the purpose of the book is 
to interpret Quakerism by taking a 
fresh look at its principal founder. 

Fox remains an enigma; hence his 
attraction for dozens of biographers. 
As the founder of a Protestant order, 
as the expression of the viable ex- 
treme of the English Reformation, as 
a life containing the polarity of noisy 
“Threshing” with opponents and quiet 
waiting with friends, this Puritan chal- 
lenges the understanding of our day as 
well as he did his. No saint who trem- 
bles before the Lord and hastens to obey 
his vision of God’s will ever loses his 
fascination or mystery. 

A good test of the Fox biographer is 
to see the way he treats the relation- 
ship with James Nayler. Quaker writ- 
ers have generally felt that Fox was 
“in the light ;” that Nayler, sick with 
fasting, the strenuous London mission, 
and the importunities of foolish wom- 
en, was not. “Thou would not be sub- 
ject to him to whom all nations shall 
bow,” wrote Margaret Fell, referring 
to “the Christ within,” not to Fox. 
Noble, like those who sentenced Nay- 
ler, misinterprets this reference. Fox 
was “pontifical,” and “won the day,” 
he says, whereas the eventual recon- 
ciliation was a victory for Nayler’s 
faith, as his dying words testify. 

The root of the author’s bewilder- 
ment is his failure to wrestle with the 
theological problem of the inner light. 
How did it differ from the “reason” of 
the Cambridge Platonists? What au- 
thority had the Bible for Fox? What 
was the significance of his letter (not 
mentioned ) to the Governor of Barba- 
does? What did Nayler mean when he 
said that a Baptist tended “to plead 
for sin”? Other difficulties might have 
been reduced but for the author’s 
avowed intention to slight theology. 
He regrets, as a man of the world, that 
Fox, no diplomat, jeopardized “the 
larger issues” by stickling at trifles 
and never compromising. The relations 
with Margaret Fell seem strange. A 
man who claimed to deal with God 
must be treated according to his main 
reference. 

The assertion of a prime role for 
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Fox in bringing toleration to England 
is not substantiated, and betokens ig- 
norance of W. K. Jordan’s research. 
Likewise the work of Msgr. Knox, 
Elfrida Foulds, Perry Miller, F. B. 
Tolles and others could have been ap- 
propriated to advantage. The seven 
illustrations are well selected but not 
well juxtaposed with the text, the in- 
dex is adequate, but there are too many 
typographical errors. For one who had 
“only the vaguest notion” of Fox when 
he started, Vernon Noble has come a 
long way. 

Tuomas BASSETT 
Earlham College 





Dictionary of Mysticism, Edited by 
Frank Gaynor. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 210 pages. 
$5.00. 


This is one of the series known as 
the “Midcentury Reference Library” 
(Dagobert D. Runes, General Editor). 
The title is misleading, because Occult- 
ism, Alchemy, Astrology, Theosophy, 
Magic, and Demonology are iidis- 
criminately included under the gen- 
eral heading of “Mysticism.” 

Although this book claims to have 
hundreds of terms which appear now 
for the first time in an English lan- 
guage dictionary, the explanations are 
often too brief and lack precision of 
meaning. However, it probably will be 
useful to beginners as a reference book. 

JosepH M. KitaGawa 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 





The Rise of Methodism. By Ricu- 
ARD M. Cameron. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1954. 384 pp. 
$4.75. 


The title of the book is indicative 
of its contents. It is limited to an at- 
tempt to show the genesis of Meth- 
odism, in chronological fashion, from 
the source materials of the movement. 
Of course it deals entirely with the 
British setting, the movement in 
America receiving no notice whatever 
except as it is reflected in most of 
Wesley’s own works. 

To the scholar these materials are 
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all familiar, and’so far as I am able to 
judge no new contribution is made at 
all to a first-hand knowledge either of 
Wesley or of his associates. 

However, the material has been ad- 
mirably selected and arranged and will 
prove invaluable help to the average 
lay reader. Indeed, ministers not of 
the Methodist persuasion will no 
doubt want a copy of this book in their 
library. 

Let me commend the book for the 
care and patience its author has taken 
in compiling it. It will prove useful as 
all other anthologies are useful; and 
yet it reflects the limitations that they 
reflect, since no anthology quite satis- 
fies anyone besides the compiler him- 
self. 

Wittiam R. CanNoNn 
Candler School of Theology 
Emory University, Georgia 





Patterns of Protestant Church Mu- 
sic. Ropert M. Stevenson. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1953. 219 pp. 


Written in an interesting style, this 
readable account is “an effort to trace 
the differing musical traditions that 
have grown up in the various denomi- 
nations.” Addressed to pastors and 
other religious leaders it contains 
much that is of interest. A good deal 
of background information of one’s 
own denomination is apt to be new, 
and much more is bound to be new 
of another’s. The author’s plan is to 
give a portrait or perhaps, better, a 
profile of one or two leading figures 
in each branch of Protestantism and 
even to round out the picture with a 
short chapter each on Roman Catholic 
and Jewish music. Well indexed and 
provided with a bibliography which 
lists all the good works on the subject, 
this book fills a need in providing ex- 
tensive reading for seminarians and 
ministers in search of some informa- 
tion on traditions other than their own. 

Having said this, I wish that I had 
said all. But Mr. Stevenson has di- 
rected his book also to musicians, and 
it is the response of one of the latter 
that will occupy the remainder of this 
review. The author has the purpose 


of “summoning musicians to their duty 
of respecting and cherishing the tradi- 
tions in whatever denomination they 
serve.” An even better aim would be to 
respect and cherish good traditions 
wherever found. Music as an art has 
many virtues, not the least being its 
indifference to sectarian lines. 

The underlying, and possibly fatal 
weakness of the book, in my opinion, 
is its lack of a reasoned, carefully 
stated rationale of what the author 
holds to be Protestant Church Music. 
As far as I can glean from remarks 
and asides in the text, I think the 
author is often, or even usually, on 
the side of the angels. But in a short 
work of this immense scope the prin- 
ciples which operated to select the 
material as well as the connecting 
links should be more clearly evident. 
An anthropologist would doubtless 
consider everything sung or played 
under a Protestant roof fit subject 
for the title “Patterns of Protestant 
Church Music.” His profession has 
its own safeguards and _ relevancies, 
music historiography should have the 
same. The author is guided in his use 
of space by his own interests. This is 
not unusual, but I would prefer a clear- 
ly detailed portrait of, say, Heinrich 
Schiitz, to the vagaries of John Mer- 
becke. Musical examples would stimu- 
late the appetite of many readers, both 
musicians and laymen. Some concrete 
talk of musical style would do the 
same. 

The essays on Luther and Bach 
which begin the book are the best. 
From here it is a slow spiral down to 
Moody and Sankey, and the musical 
morass which is Reformed Judaism. 

RICHARD VIKSTROM 
Director of Chapel Music 
University of Chicago 
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In a compact book of three hundred 
pages, Dr. Brauer gives a concise yet 
comprehensive account of the history 
of Protestantism in America. With all 
their freedom, and in spite of bewil- 
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dering patches of variety at the edges, 
the Protestant churches of America 
have common characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them from their European 
counterparts, and justify their inclu- 
sion in a single movement—Protestant 
Christianity in America. Of these char- 
acteristics two are basic: “one is a con- 
stant free experimentation and search 
for a fuller manifestation of God’s 
truth and will, and the other is a sus- 
tained effort to avoid going beyond 
the truth and light already known in 
the Bible and codified in certain basic 
beliefs and confessions.” This free ex- 
perimentation and enduring Biblicism 
move within the wide bounds set by a 
frank acceptance of the principles of re- 
ligious freedom and democratic (that 
is, republican) government, by expand- 
ing frontiers and the influx of immi- 
grants, and by a Puritan sense of re- 
sponsibility for the whole of life which 
has always involved a “social gospel” 
and exposure to the charge of “activ- 
ism.” 


The book is written in narrative 
style, and is intended for the use of 
senior high school or junior college 
students, or for the adult layman un- 
schooled or uninterested in the tech- 
nicalities of theology and history. With- 
in the limits set by this purpose and 
a relatively small compass, the book 
is exceedingly well done. The materials 
to be included have been selected with 
good judgment, and the author’s in- 
terpretations are illuminating and 
sound. Dr. Brauer writes easily and 
interestingly. Let not the word “easily” 
be misunderstood—this is a book which 
cost its author much pains and hard 
labor. But that labor has resulted in an 
account that is easy to read and will 
hold the reader’s interest. 
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There is little to criticize, if the pur- 
pose of the book be kept in mind. It 
is not intended for ministers or stu- 
dents in the senior college or the the- 
ological seminary, though they will be 
helped by it if they do not stop with it. 
There are a few points at which the 
bulk of general statements, comment, 
and interpretation might have been 
somewhat reduced, to gain more space 
for concrete, specific events. I feel that 
revivalism is a bit overdone, and edu- 
cation a bit underdone. The account of 
the Second Great Awakening among 
the eastern churches stresses its fail- 
ures rather than its successes (pp. 104- 
105) and does not clearly connect with 
it the “New Life in the Spirit” which 
was its outstanding result. The answer 
on the lower half of page 205 to the 
question “What did Moody accom- 
plish?” is sadly incomplete. Part of the 
further answer—Moody’s far-reaching 
influence upon student Christian move- 
ments—is given on pages 210-212; but 
meanwhile the reader has been dis- 
tracted by Reuben Torrey, B. Fay 
Mills, J. Wilbur Chapman, and Billy 
Sunday, all of whom might well have 
been omitted from an account where 
space is as precious as in this book. In- 
cidentally, Torrey’s name is misspelled, 
as are Cane Ridge and Richard Mc- 
Nemar. 


But these are minor details, as com- 
pared to the insight and sweep of the 
book as a whole. Its closing chapters 
are admirable, in which it deals as only 
books published within the last year 
can, with the present situation and the 
strengthening of the churches to face 
the future. 


LutTHER A. WEIGLE 


New Haven 
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